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CHAPTER XXIII. 

A MAN OF THE TIME. 

** Ambition," says broad-browed Verulam, " is 
like choler, which is an humour that maketh 
men active, earnest, full of alacrity, and stirring, 
if it be not stopped ; but if it be stopped, and 
cannot have its way, it becometh adust, and 
thereby malign and venomous." Meyrick 
Tunstall inherited a double portion of his 
father s ambition. It displayed itself at a very 
early age, and being often set on objects 
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impossible for a boy to achieve, it became, 
never malign and venomous, but certainly 
adust. We mean that when he set himself at 
twelve to write a tragedy on the model of 
Hamlet and failed, he became very melan- 
choly; and that a similar result followed his 
attempt at the same ripe age to produce a 
novel like Ivankoe. When, a fortnight after 
he had written, in all the maturity of thirteen, 
a passionate love-letter to Pouncet, his mother's 
maid, that discreet young person was married 
to a flourishing greengrocer, the poor boy was 
laid up for three days, utterly broken down. 
The desire to be a man, to do the things that 
men do, to anticipate life — the malady of the 
child of the period — made his boyhood and 
youth a very stormy one. More than once, 
before his sixteenth year, he went amissing for 
three or four days at a time. Neither his 
father or mother, wisely we think, made any of 
these escapades a matter of much importance ; 
he was not even questioned about them,. 
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although sometimes he volunteered information. 
It was always in the great city he spent those 
truant days, wandering about among the 
crowds. They were delirious hours for him ; 
the life of the world surged and whirled round 
him ; he felt himself in it, but not of it. In his 
pride and ambition he said to himself even at 
that early age, ** I, by myself, am equal, am 
superior to this maelstrom of people." He 
would never descend into the whirlpool ; he 
would anchor himself somewhere apart, and 
guide its unreined tides by his genius. He 
would be of no profession ; he would possibly 
not even attempt to enter Parliament, but make 
a unique position for himself as Voltaire, as 
Carlyle had done. This was his dream from 
fourteen to sixteen, and as he could dream it 
best in the busiest parts of London, thither he 
came and dreamt it for days and nights to- 
gether. The Strand, Piccadilly, and West- 
minster Bridge were his favourite haunts in the 
daytime. Observation as yet slumbered ; he 
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saw nobody, and noticed none of the incidents 
of the street; he was wrapped up in his wild 
ambition. At night he roamed about all 
quarters of the city, clinging to his dream. 
Sometimes he wandered all night ; sometimes 
he sat with the homeless on the embankment 
or in the squares ; as a rule, however, he went 
indoors about midnight, chosing some obscure 
lodging-house or old-fashioned hotel ; and the 
morning found him in the press again, ruling 
in imagination human destiny. 

At the age of fourteen he was sent to Eton. 
It almost broke his heart — not the change from 
home, but the being forced into a common rut. 
He argued and pleaded with his father, in vain. 
Why, he urged — why should he have to do as 
others did } It was not conceit ; he simply 
wanted to grow like a tree in the forest, as 
Nature would, untrained, unpruned. Were 
there not too many men all as like each other 
as so many peas already } All that he needed 
was a library, and men, and women — and free- 
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dom ; and he would grow into something 
original, unheard of, and make the name of 
Tunstall stand as a milestone in the world's 
history. Why put him in chains to work with 
others ? Why make him a galley-slave and 
chain him to the oar ? — with more matter to the 
same tune. His father heard him patiently, 
and then proceeded in the manner of Socrates, 
a favourite method with him, to try to convince 
him against his own will, and out of his own 
mouth. 

** You have spoken cleverly and eloquently," 
said William Tunstall to his son, " and I shall 
consider your arguments very carefully." This 
was said with gravity. Then he added in a 
lighter vein, and with a smile of encourage- 
ment, " I had no idea you were so ambitious, 
Meyrick." 

'* Do you think I am ambitious ? " rejoined 
the boy. " I simply wish to be myself — to live 
out my own life." 

"Very good, indeed. Would it not be a 
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wise thing to discipline your mind and store 
your memory in order to fit yourself to *live 
your own life ' ? " 

The boy admitted it with candour ; it was 
his purpose. 

** You would like to begin living your own 
life as soon as possible." 

Again Meyrick assented. 

'* Did you ever think of being a soldier?" 
asked his father, with a seeming divagation 
from the main subject. 

"Yes," answered Meyrick promptly; **but 
it is not the career for our time." 

" I don*t know," said his father, with a veiled 
smile at his son's inability to conceal his 
ambition : "if there's no chance for a second 
Cromwell or Napoleon, a Wellington is always 
possible ; and I shouldn't wonder if he'll be 
very necessary some of these days." 

" But Pitt was greater than Wellington ; and 
if Tallyrand had possessed half Pitt's brains he 
could have kept Napoleon a simple field- 
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marshal and Massenas subordinate all his 
life." 

Tunstall senior was taken aback, the reply 
was delivered with such earnestness ; it was 
also evidently an impromptu ; his son was quite 
at home among these great names. He had 
intended to illustrate the necessity of going 
through a '* mill " of some kind from the life of 
a successful soldier ; but he thought it better to 
shift his ground. 

"If you wanted to get to America as soon 
as possible you would take one of those 
liners that make the passage in a week or 
less." 

There could be but one reply. 

"You wouldn't caulk a hogshead, like the 
soldier in the ballad, hoist handkerchief and 
start across the Atlantic alone." 

Certainly not. 

" But it's a totally different matter," con- 
tinued his father, " with the sea of life." 

The boy assented eagerly. 
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"There are no clippers and four-funnelled 
steam-ships available for it." 

" No ! " cried the boy with increasing ex- 
citement. 

" On it you must start alone — " 

"Yes! yes!" 

** In a craft of your own building — " 

'' Yes ! " 

'*A craft made of broken spars and drift- 
wood picked up in desultory rambles on the 
shores of knowledge, with a magnetised 
darning-needle for compass. By hugging the 
shore very closely the amateur sailor might, 
in the course of half-a-hundred years, arrive at 
America by way of the Mediterranean, the 
Suez Canal, and the Asiatic bays and seas, if 
he were lucky enough to be towed across the 
English Channel and Behring Strait. It would 
hardly be worth while beginning life then." 

There were tears in Meyrick's eyes as he 
began a halting reply, but his father interrupted 
him. 
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*^ You will go to Eton, my boy, and to Ox- 
ford ; and you will distinguish yourself, and 
start in life fully equipped." 

That was Meyrick's last conversation with 
his father. A week after, on the evening of 
the day his son left home for Eton, William 
Tunstall died. The immediate effect of his 
father s death was to reconcile the boy to the 
regular course of study marked out for him ; 
but the reconciliation was only temporary. 
The old idea that he was not as others returned 
with redoubled force ; he ceased to perform 
the prescribed work; nor did he, as many 
another has done in like circumstances, follow 
his own inclination in a course of reading ; in a 
fit of what his instructors called perversity, he 
abandoned books for two consecutive terms, 
and devoted all his energies to athletics. The 
dog needs no doctor to bid him snatch a mouth- 
ful of grass when his system requires it ; and 
we are of opinion that it was a similar blind 
instinct which led the brain-sick boy to football 
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and cricket. At night he shed bitter tears at 
what in his untamable ambition he still con- 
sidered his disgrace ; but it was himself alone 
he blamed. He had failed to convince his 
father by argument that he had a right, young 
as he was, to choose a path for himself; he, 
who aspired to control the destinies of Britain, 
had been unable to bend the will of one man 
anxious to serve and please him, unable even 
to set forth clearly to this one intelligence, at 
many points in warmest sympathy with himself, 
his reasons for the autonomy he claimed. His 
pride was shattered ; and his spirit, as a con- 
sequence, enfeebled, just as the body becomes 
weak when a limb is broken. But he had hit 
on the right remedy in preferring the play- 
ground to the study. He was brought into 
more immediate contact with his fellows than 
he had ever been before ; he even formed 
friendships and became popular. For months 
the mental conflict was resumed almost every 
night ; but during the day his mind lay fallow. 
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and his body was trained and strengthened. 
Gradually his whole nature regained its tone : 
corners were rubbed off; a reticence, too 
mature, but quite in keeping with the theory of 
extremes, took the place of his boyish self- 
assertion ; and his ambition, stronger than ever, 
but broken to the rein in some degree, began to 
be of service to him by the time he had battled 
and rowed his way to the front. His habit of 
self-analysis had been largely developed by the 
misery he had endured. He perceived that his 
skill in the games and exercises which he had 
made almost his sole occupation for two terms 
was due to competition — ^, very self-evident 
conclusion to which a moment's introspection 
could have led a child ; but he had been so 
wrapped up in the idea that fate had sealed 
him as one who was to live apart from man- 
kind, that it came upon him like a revelation. 
At the same time that he began to understand 
the benefits of rivalry, the great scientific idea 
of the age. Evolution, got a lodgment in his 
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mind from a casual perusal of an article in a 
magazine. According to his habit, he at once 
applied it to his own life. Why should he seek 
to evade the law of being, to upset the order of 
the universe ^ He determined, rather, to wel- 
come everything in the shape of struggle. In 
his new-born zeal he even lamented that he 
had not to fight for mere existence like the 
vast majority of mankind. What a fool he had 
been to imagine that he could develop himself 
best in solitude ! Could the ape have grown 
into man had he gone away to some inacces- 
sible part, and devoted his entire time, like a 
Trappist monk, to the contemplation of his own 
umbilicus ? No ; it was by jostling with his 
fellows and fighting with lower natures that his 
growing requirements developed new faculties. 
He revelled in this great idea ; he felt like one 
born again ; and began immediately to measure 
himself with others in every way. He trusted 
himself to life, and to his time. Often in soli- 
tude he laughed with delight at the thought 
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that the fittest alone could possibly survive — in 
life, in politics, in literature, in every sphere. 
He had no need to trouble himself whether he 
was great or little, but to work with all his 
might, not in an eccentric way, but at the 

things that others wrought at ; and if he de- 
served it, he and his work would gradually 
loom aloft from the mass and survive, being fit. 

He was head boy of his year at Eton, and 
took a brilliant double first at Oxford. 

On leaving the university his friends strongly 
recommended him to travel for a year ; but he 
was too eager for the fray — besides he felt that 
he would enjoy travel so much that he would 
prefer to see the world piecemeal in his holi- 
days, after he had started to the real work of 
his life. What that was to be he had decided 
while still an undergraduate. The political 
career with its ever-recurring excitements and 
its intellectual duels ; its close contact with the 
people ; the applause and popularity that attend 
the successful orator, attracted him for a while ; 
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but the necessity of being led by the nose in 
order to be able to return the compliment with 
interest hereafter disgusted him, as it does so 
many, with the otherwise seductive path of the 
demagogue. He therefore directed his atten- 
tion to literature, and his choice wavered for 
some time between the drama and the novel. 
What others regarded as the utterly hopeless 
condition of the modern stage he looked upon 
as likely to prove its salvation : when things 
are at the worst they always mend. He argued 
that when Marlowe appeared, the literary level 
of the English stage was' about as low as it is 
now ; and why might we not have a Victorian 
Marlowe as well as an Elizabethan one ? 
Could he be that Marlowe ? He was deficient 
in the accomplishment of verse, but that didn t 
matter ; the popular drama of the day was in 
prose, and the new Marlowe would employ the 
existing vehicle without a doubt. That which 
finally led him to abandon the thought of writ- 
ing for the stage was the argument from history. 
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that no country has ever had two great dramatic 
periods. His invincible ambition must find 
out, and expatiate in, some sphere that had not 
yet attained its periheHon. The novel, we 
have already said, divided his attention for 
some time with the drama. He planned several 
works of fiction, and wrote a part of one, in the 
passing belief that the future of the novel in 
England might be greater than its past ; the 
English novel, he thought, still waited for its 
Balzac. His tentatives in prose fiction, how- 
ever, soon proved to his own satisfaction that 
he had no special gifts in that way ; and some 
study of Scott and Thackeray made him waver 
in his belief that the novel in England had not 
yet reached its high- water mark. He also 
about the same time began to read in German 
the great Russians, Tourgenief, Tolstoi*, Dos- 
toievsky, and developed the idea, or, at any 
rate, thought he believed, that just as the' chief 
European novelist between Scott and Thackeray 
was a Frenchman, Balzac to wit, so between 
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Thackeray and the coming man we have to go 
out of England to the youngest of the Aryans 
for the highest achievements in prose fiction. 
What was left ? 

** Journalism." 

He himself said the word aloud ; but it was 
so pregnant with meaning for him the moment 
he pronounced it, that it seemed as if another 
voice than his had spoken it. In the famous 
image of the electric current, or the copper wire 
in the supersaturated solution, at the touch of 
that word a thousand shapeless thoughts that 
hung suspended in his brain crystallised at once 
into recognisable forms. He reviewed his 
opinions on the drama and the novel, and saw 
clearly that both were virtually effete in 
England — he was twenty-one at the time ! 
All the intellect, all the scholarship of the 
country, were streaming into the great troubled 
sea of journalism. There was room for every- 
body ; there was a demand for everybody ; not 
a man, woman, or child in England who had a 
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thought of his own, or could put his experience 
into shape, but could find a welcome for it 
somewhere. From the great publicists down 
to the original poets of the provincial weeklies, 
the whole country had taken pen in hand to 
write, write, write ; just as in the Elizabethan 
age, "all England went a-mumming." But it 
was still inchoate ; TAe Times itself was a huge 
undigested mass of news, religion, philosophy, 
literature : Journalism was waiting for its 
Napoleon. Calmly he took upon himself the 
newly-discovered role. He had systematised 
his necessary studies at Oxford, so that he had 
abundant time for what he at once looked upon 
as his real work — the study of the world around 
him ; the living men and women ; the daring 
sciences ; the new social ideas ; the books, 
magazines, newspapers of this nineteenth cen- 
tury restless, thinking, dreaming, scribbling 
England : when will it do something once 

more ? 

At twenty-five he proceeded to the realisa- 

VOL. III. B 
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tion of his ideal. He could not expect to make 
journalism an art in the highest sense of the 
word all at once, but he could make a begin- 
ning. Shakespeare wrote Love's Labour Lost 
before he wrote Othello. He believed that he 
had a magnificent plan. He took chambers in 
the Albany, because he could afford chambers 
in the Albany — who that could afford chambers 
in the Albany would take chambers anywhere 
else ? There was the Park ready to hand, and 
the Row, where a canter and fresh air could be 
got in an instant, as it were. It was five 
minutes* walk to his club, and in the centre of 
the great pulsating heart of fashionable London. 
He took over the rooms, lock, stock, and barrel. 
It saved him a world of trouble. There were 

the Adams's chairs and the Chippendale and 
Sheraton book-cases, and the more modern fit- 
ments by Gillon ; and the great Crackle jars, 
and a small oil picture or two, copies only, but 
good copies, and pleasant things for the eye to 
rest on. The Turkey carpets mellowed by 
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time, and the Turkoman rugs and — and the 
** curious miscellaneous library of Mr. Groper, 
the editor of * The Mincer,' " the former pro- 
prietor of those rooms in B 2, The Albany. 
Groper had lived for five-and-twenty years in 
those handsome chambers ; he had died in 
them ; he had passed his life in ''slating" and 
pitching into friends and foes alike ; he died in 
those chambers without a friend in the world. 
Groper had lots of acquaintances ; literary men 
and women bowed down to him because they 
were afraid of him ; but when he died, he had 
not a friend in the wide world. Then his 
creditors came in, and they sold the contents of 
B 2 in the Albany to Meyrick Tunstall. Here 
young Tunstall thought out all the details of 
his weekly review which was to reform jour- 
nalism ; fixed on his printer ; arranged with a 
publisher ; chose the paper, the type, and de- 
signed the cover, for among his many accom- 
• plishments he had skill as a draughtsman. 
Then he sent with and without introductions 
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the following letter far and wide to men and 
women eminent in every sphere of knowledge, 
of art, or of labour : — 

" Dear Sir (or Madam), — This age may be 
distinguished from all other ages as the age of 
publicity. Formerly, men thought and prayed 
in their closets ; now they think and pray in 
print. Formerly, men who could neither think 
nor pray held their peace ; now they have 
opinions upon everything, and express them 
with untiring fluency. To those who lament the 
change, there is but one reply : No change can 
be for the worse ; winter, decay must precede 
every resurrection of Nature. Instead of in- 
veighing against the dull, leaden journalistic 
skies and the unceasing drizzle of verbiage, it 
would be wiser to prepare for the inevitable 
spring ; and to that end I beg to solicit your 
assistance. 

" I am about to issue a new weekly review, 
which will be the organ of no party, the expon- 
ent of no school. All that is asked for is the 
actual thought of the writer on the subject 
chosen ; and this I beg leave to submit, although 
consciously or unconsciously the real aim of 
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all editors is a consummation, the attainment of 
which has hitherto presented insuperable diffi- 
culties — even anonymity has been found of 
little aid. Most men and women have had, 
once upon a time, opinions on most subjects 
which they dare hardly utter to themselves : 
these are their real thoughts ; they are afraid of 
them because they have never been thought 
before. It is that particular characteristic of 
decay in modern journalism which seems to me 
to have reached the last stage of rottenness — 
the thinking the thoughts of others over again, the 
writing about and about a subject, the manu- 
facture of leaders and articles to fill up space, 
the hurry which makes even men of capacity 
take their thoughts ready-made. This is felt 
and known by all ; and therefore I am of opin- 
ion that in this respect a change is at hand. 
Will you help me to hasten it ? 

** All contributions to my review must bear 
the stamp of absolute veracity. They must be 
written in fear and trembling — with throes of 
anguish, with almost insurmountable difficulty. 
I will be rhadamanthine in rejecting anything 
approaching to so-called ready-writing, let the 
contributor be who he may. I am aware that 
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at present it is impossible for public men to ex- 
press their true opinions upon any subject, with 
the result that most of them have ceased to be 
able to think. I f perchance I am writing to 
such an one now, let him take courage ; it is his 
contribution I want more particularly. When, 
after days, and possibly weeks, of spiritual con- 
flict, he has once more regained possession of 
his own soul^ become again, what I am per- 
suaded every one is at the beginning, an 
original man, his true thought will spring from 
him with a freshness and vigour not to be 
equalled by the few who have not departed so 
completely from their originality. I should like, 
indeed, to have, every week, the confession of a 
statesman, poet, artist, philosopher, novelist, 
etc., of how he fought his way back through 
the host upon host of prejudice, brand-new 
systems, received opinions, unconventionalities 
become conventional, with all the camp-following 
crowd of crotchets and etiquettes, the snares of 
red-tape, and the ambush of Mrs. Grundy, to 
some open space — where, if at first he cannot 
expect to have room to swing a cat in, he can 
at least once more see the sun. 

" I have briefly indicated the tone of the re- 
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view. Contributors will choose their own sub- 
jects, and they may write anonymously or not. 
I have referred to the failure of anonymity to 
produce in other quarters the degree of veracity 
I desiderate. A repetition of that failure I pro- 
pose to avoid by allowing any contributor to 
conceal his identity from myself, a liberty which 
gives full scope to the most timid — and a timor- 
ous man is often the profoundest thinker. — I 
am, most faithfully yours, 

'* Meyrick Tunstall." 

It was the letter of a very young man, of a 
prig, if you like ; but in spite of its extra- 
vagance there was sincerity in its very bump- 
tiousness. A certain Secretary of State was 
about to throw it aside with a laugh when his 
eye caught the clause, "where, if at first he 
cannot expect to have room to swing a cat in, 
he can at least see the sun." " That saves 
him," he said. ** It's the one touch of humour 
— very ordinary humour — which proves that 
his idea has not completely mastered him." 
And there and then the Secretary of State sat 
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down and wrote with almost as much difficulty 
as Meyrick Tunstall thought a sine qua non in 
the expression of truth, his real opinion of the 
policy of his party. He signed his article "A 
Premier in posse," and directed the honorarium 
to be sent to a charity. Contributions showered 
in, signed and unsigned, the most of which 
were rejected as not being veracious enough. 
The first number appeared with the letter we 
have quoted expanded into a proem. It, of 
course, created a considerable sensation. The 
"Confession" was by an Anglican bishop, who 
called himself all manner of names — atheist, 
sybarite, a secret scoffer in a high priest's robe. 
A famous critic recanted most of his recorded 
opinions on current literature, pointing out that 
he was glad of the opportunity, although he 
had not expected that such a course would ever 
be necessary, as he had imt^ined, which was 
not the case, that nobody attached any real 
value to his strictures, since it was so well 
known that obeying a universally acknowledged 
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canon of criticism, he always praised his friends 
and " slated " everybody else. Painters, poets, 
novelists sent startling avowals on the subject 
of their own arts ; and agitators of all kinds 
stated their honest conviction of each other's 
insincerity. But, somehow or other, when 
Meyrick Tunstall compared his weekly with 
others, he found that its distinction was not so 
marked as he had expected. He blamed him- 
self ; and having thoroughly sifted the matter 
that continued to pour in, he brought out his 
second number, every sentence of which he felt 
certain bore the impress of veracity. Again he 
was disappointed ; the writing was no better in 
form, nor more interesting in matter than that 
of two or three other weeklies. What was 
wrong? Could it be that authors had always 
been in the habit of thinking their best, of un- 
dressing their minds as he had begged his con- 
tributors to do, and plunging, without any 
bladder of system or bathing costume of con- 
vention, naked into the sea of truth? It 
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couldn't be. Then he was being cheated. 
His critical capacity was at fault ; and what he 
mistook for veracity was simply the "natural 
cussedness " of his contributors. But with that 
he couldn't agree ; critical power had been the 
distinguishing feature in his literary studies at 
the university ; besides, it was an age of 
criticism, and he wouldn't confess to himself 
that he had not a full share of such an im- 
portant characteristic of his time. He would 
simply have to be more careful, applying the 
very highest standard in his selection of matter, 
and ignoring names altogether. After the 
publication of his tenth number, he ceased to 
compare his paper with others. It had made a 
sensation, had brought him repute, and it 
had secured at once a real circulation. Its 
effects would appear ; he preached to himself 
patience and perseverance ; he felt that he was 
on the right line. Shakespeare had not been 
particularly distinguished at first from the 
brilliant crowd of dramatists in his own day. 
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Alas for Tunstall ! he was only a dreamer. 
Journalism was developing on far other lines. 
The spirit of journalism can be described 
negatively, as the reverse of dilettante ; and 
with all his earnestness and great capacity, 
Meyrick Tunstall was but an amateur. He 
himself had likened journalism to a sea. Why 
did he attempt to put a bridge across it, to dam 
it, to bottle it.'^ While he sat complacently 
doling out his weekly dose of veracity, journal- 
ism roared past him, if not like a sea, like a 
raging flood — with a Stead for its Shakespeare ! 
What proportions it will assume, what it will 
sweep away, what it will leave, where it will 
end, no man can tell. Like it or not, there it 
is, the New Journalism, one of the most potent 
factors in modern life. 






CHAPTER XXIV. 



A FALSE ALARM. 

On the way home from Mrs. Tunstalls Laura 

Ruthven bought a copy of the current Dread- 

naughty and she and Charlotte Walton looked 

it over together while dressing. Charlotte 

had been in the habit of reading the paper 

when it first appeared, and Laura Ruthven 

knew it by reputation, and had occasionally 

glanced at it. They were disappointed with 

the copy they had bought. Mrs. Tunstall 

had told them, so far as she understood it, her 

sons intention in the Dreadnought ; and yet 

they found the paper just like any of the other 

weeklies. It was changed considerably since 

Charlotte Walton had first made its acquaint- 
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ance. The principal features which she did 
not recognise were a feuilletouy and several 
columns of club and society gossip. Meyrick 
Tunstall had been forced to comply with the 
public taste, the alternative being to stop his 
paper. He easily reconciled himself to the 
popular demand, for was not compromise a 
distinct characteristic of the age ? His faith in 
himself and his aims remained unshaken ; and 
there was not wanting a crowd of flatterers to 
counteract the wholesome effect of outside 
criticism. 

The one young widow read short passages 
to the other, while Pinfold plied her art ; and 
at dinner they discussed what they had read. 
Laura Ruthven maintained that The Dread- 
nought fulfilled as well as could be expected 
the aims of the editor, and Charlotte Walton 
denied it. They were in the midst of a merry 
quarrel when Mrs.v Croft, who had long ago 
forgiven Laura Ruthven for despising the 
pyramids as a tonic, and had been reconciled 
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to Charlotte Walton by "a present from 
Switzerland," came mysteriously into the room: 
even Clooper, forgetting his official dignity for 
the moment, looked anxious, for Mrs. Croft 
had succeeded in expressing in her face and 
actions a combination of the conspirator and 
the escaped convict, very disquieting, and 
*'most hinfradig," as Clooper informed the 
assembled kitchen in the course of the evening. 

Restored to something like equanimity and 
peace of stomach, if the gentle reader will 
pass the expression, by a glass and a half of 
sherry, Mrs. Croft proceeded to electrify her 
audience. 

" Clooper," she said, *' will you be good 
enough to see that those men have something 
to eat. They're in the kitchen, my dear," she 
added, addressing Laura Ruthven. 

Laura Ruthven was well-accustomed to Mrs. 
Croffs eccentricity, but sudden fits of gene- 
rosity, even at the expense of others, were not 
quite in her usual form. 
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" Are they ill or starving ? " asked the 
young mistress of the house, suppressing 
her astonishment, and some very natural 
annoyance. 

" I should hope not/' said Mrs. Colonel 
Croft; "for my own credit, Laura, I should 
hope not. I wasn't in the army a score of 
years for nothing. I can tell when a man 
is in condition as well as any doctor on the 
staff." 

*' Oh ! " exclaimed Laura Ruthven, unable 
any longer to conceal her surprise. 

" They are capital fellows,'' said Mrs. Colonel 
Croft. '' I brought them with me in a cab. 
Capital fellows — if it weren't for onions. I 
wonder why detectives will eat onions." 

" Detectives I " exclaimed both the young 
ladies. 

** Yes. All the detectives I have ever met, 
and I have met a good many in my time, have 
been onion-eaters : perhaps onions are good 
for the brain." 
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** Have detectives brains ? " asked Charlotte 
Walton dryly. 

*' Have you been robbed, then, Mrs. Croft .'^" 
asked Laura Ruthven, with all the sympathy 
at her command. 

" Robbed, child — me robbed ! " She paused ; 
then she added, not orally, but with a toss of 
the head, much more significant than any 
words could have been, " You don t know Mrs. 
Colonel Croft, C.B." 

*' What are detectives doing in my house, 
then?'* pursued Laura Ruthven with rising 
anger. 

** Don't be ungrateful, Laura," said the 
female martinet. " To protect you, of course." 

** Tm quite at sea," said Laura Ruthven. 
'' I don't need protection. I must say that 
you have taken a great liberty. I should be 
glad to hear you justify it." 

** I don't like your tone, Laura ; I don't like 
it," said Mrs. Croft, looking at Charlotte 
Walton. '* I have hoticed since you returned 
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from Switzerland a certain presumption, a want 
of respect in what you say, that jars upon me. 
It may be the effect of the Alps, it may ; but 
I doubt it" — still with her eyes fixed mean- 
ingly on Charlotte Walton — " I doubt it very 
much." 

Mrs. Walton said nothing ; but she smiled 
in an exasperating manner. 

"What are these detectives doing in my 
house ? '' said Laura Ruthven firmly. " From 
what are they to protect me } " 

^* From burglars," said Mrs. Croft, with- 
drawing her glance from Charlotte Walton, 
whom she again began to regard as an 
enemy. *^ During the last fortnight," she con- 
tinued, '' in going to and from your house or 
in passing it, I have noticed now and again a 
tall, slouching man hanging about your doors 
and looking up at your windows. I thought 
nothing of it at first, but when I found him 
this afternoon — I called when you were out — 

looking all over the house (the outside of it, of 
VOL. in. c 
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course) as if he were making a map of it in 
his mind, it flashed on me like an inspiration 
that he was a burglar. I went home and 
thought it out, and hit on a plan to save you. 
I got the addresses of two detectives in a 
newspaper ; drove to their houses, picked them 
up, and brought them here. I stationed them 
in dark corners, and took up a post of obser- 
vation myself. Sure enough the burglar ap- 
peared. While he was staring up at your 

dining-room window, I gave the signal, and he 
was pinioned at once. No spy could have 
been arrested in a more soldierly manner — I 
take that credit to myself." 

" And is this — burglar, in the kitchen too ? " 
asked Laura Ruthven. 

*' Where else would he be } " demanded Mrs. 
Croft in an injured tone. 

** Clooper," said Laura Ruthven to the buder, 
who liad paid no attention to Mrs. Croft's 
orders, " oring them all three upstairs." 

"Mrs. Crbft," she resumed, when the butler 
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had gone, **You must pardon my saying 
that I think you have done a very foolish 
thing." 

'* Very well, Laura Ruthven," said Mrs. Croft 
disdainfully. ** I have put it in your power to 
become famous. It is clearly the intention of 
the gang to which this burglar belongs to rob 
the house to-night. The one we have caught 
was to have effected an entrance — there cannot 
be the least doubt of it — and then opened the 
door to the others. You have only to admit 
half-a-dozen policemen into the house, and allow 
the man we have to open the door, and a gang J 
of the worst desperadoes in London will be 
caught like mice in a trap ; and your name and 
mine spread abroad throughout Europe, through- 
out the world, as women of intellect and 
enterprise." 

At that moment the door opened, and Clooper 
introduced a remarkable trio — two shabbily 
dressed men with shaven faces, and between 
them, and towering far above them, a gigantic 
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boy with a mass of golden curls, and bright blue 
eyes like jewels, whom Laura Ruthven recog- 
nised at once as her adventurous half-cousin. 
Between two bursts of uncontrollable laughter, 
she cried, " It's Harry Summers." 

" Don't," said the youth, suddenly bursting 
the cords with which the detectives had tied 
him, to the great astonishment and fear of his 
captors, and advancing to Mrs. Croft — " Don't 
think that you have annoyed me, madam. I 
have longed to call, and came every day in- 
tending to call, for a fortnight, but I hadn't the 
courage. I have to thank you, madam, and 
these officious gentlemen, for doing me a very 
great service. Here," he continued, handing 
the detectives their rope, " is your string. I 
assure you, you couldn't have arrested me un- 
less I had allowed you. I thought," he added, 
i-iii-nintT to Mrs. Ruthven, "that — that — " 

■oke 0% looking about him with an ex- 
that said most unfeignedly, " I want to 
you alone." 
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*' Master Summers," said Mrs. Croft, rising 
majestically, and speaking in her deepest tones, 
*' I remember, now, meeting you once before, 
but you could not expect me to know you after 
five years. I would have you to understand, 
sir — " and she became very severe — ** that it is 
not of the least consequence to me whether I 
annoyed you or not, or rather I wish I had 
annoyed you very much, for you deserve it, 
prowling about other people's houses, and 
putting us to all this trouble in having you 
arrested. Your conduct is actionable, and if 1 
were Mrs. Ruthven I would have you lodged 
in jail at once." 

** Couldn't do it, madam. Heavy damages 
for false imprisonment," said one of the de- 
tectives. 

** Sorry, madam," said the other, '*but it's 
your conduct that's actionable, not the young 
gentleman's." 

That was a view of the matter that had 
never occurred to Mrs. Croft. She sank down 
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speechless with arrested digestion, and would 
probably have passed away there and then to 
the paradise of dyspeptics, where stomachs are 
de tropy had not Charlotte Walton recalled her 
to life with another glass of sherry. During the 
work of resuscitation, Laura Ruthven spoke a 
few words to the detectives, who then, in the 
charge of Clooper, left the room with faces ex- 
pressive of much satisfaction. 

** Well, Harry," she said, turning to the hero 
of the adventure, '*are you hungry.'^ Sit 
down, and have some dinner.'* 

'*I couldn't," said Harry gloomily — not very 
gloomily ; his wasn't the countenance to 
express gloom, but — as gloomily as he 
could. 

" Are they all well at home ? " pursued 
Laura Ruthven, cheerfully ignoring his heart- 
broken looks and accents. 

** Quite well, thank you," he replied in 
deep tones with a most melancholy cadence. 

'* I must compliment you on your voice," 
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said Laura Ruthven, persisting in her cheerful- 
ness. '* It s quite manly, now." 

"Tm glad you think so," he said eagerly. 
" Can I speak with you alone ? " 

** Why should you ? These are most 
intimate friends of mine. Have you met 
Mrs. Walton.^" and she introduced him to 
Charlotte. 

'* Do sit down, Mr. Summers," said Char- 
lotte Walton ; and wishing to put him at his 
ease she added pleasantly, "You make me 
quite nervous standing there. Are you never 
afraid yourself that you'll fall and break ? " 

There is a season in the youthful experience 
of most people when it is impossible either to 
understand or tolerate *' chaff," however well- 
meant, and that season was at its height with 
Harry Summers. Life was opening up all its 
wonders to him, and he regarded everything 
with the solemnity of a child and the dawning 
comprehension of manhood. With a hot blush 
he turned from Charlotte Walton, and begged 
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a few minutes' private talk with Laura 
Ruthven. 

"Very well, Harry," said the latter; "but, 
remember, there's to be no nonsense." 

She took him to the drawing-room, and, with- 
out sitting down, said in a business-like though 
kindly way, " Now, what is it ? Have you 
got into a scrape ; are you in debt ? Can I help 
you ? " 

Harry Summers pulled his fingers nervously 
for a second, and when he spoke it was not to 
reply to any of Laura Ruthven s questions. 

" You noticed," he said, " that my voice had 
— eh — had crossed the Rubicon. — Beg pardon,*' 
he interjected, disgusted with his own meta- 
phor ; " Fm very bad at figures of speech." 

" Why use them then ? " queried Laura 
Ruthven. 

" Because I wish to speak well," answered 
the gigantic boy. 

"No good speaker ever uses any except 
hackneyed figures," said Laura Ruthven, who 
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could make a sweeping statement as well as 
anybody else. 

^* But the Rubicon's a hackneyed one," 
rejoined Harry ; " and yet it was out of place/' 

** It would be out of place in anybody's 



voice." 



" But I — it doesn't matter. Mrs. Ruthven, 
I am an inch taller than I was when I saw you 
last ; and I am almost a year older." 

He paused to watch the effect of this 
announcement on Laura Ruthven ; and at the 
same time began to stroke with a conscious 
look the faint beginnings of a moustache. 

** I understood that you were not to talk 
nonsense," said the lady with a half-smile, half- 
frown, that would have bewitched a much more 
experienced wooer than Harry. 

'* I didn't mean to," he said ; ** I didn t, 
really. I just wanted to see you and speak to 
you for a minute, that was all, but I feared that 
I should get talking nonsense, and that is why 
I didn't dare to come in. Shall I tell you what 
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I thought when these men laid hold of 
me? " 

" Yes ; what did you think ? " 

" I thought — for just a little ; I couldn't help 
it — that you had sent them to capture me and 
bring me to you as ladies used to do with the 
knights of old when they loved them very, 
very much ; but you laughed when I entered 
the room, and I saw I was mistaken. I was 
mistaken, wasn't I, Laura ? " 

" Very much mistaken, Harry. Now that 
subject is ended. — What are you doing ? Are 
you at school ? " 

" No ; I didn't go back to school, and never 
will." 

" That's very strange. Mr, BulUvant is con- 
tinuing to pay for you." 

" No, he's not. I went and told him that he 
needn't send any more money, no matter what 
""■■ ■'aid, as I was leaving school forever." 

le told me nothing of it. But I daresay 
ny fault ; I seldom see him. I shall hear 
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all about it, doubtless, at the year s end. What 
are you doing ? " 

** I'm an artist — I mean I'm studying art." 

** I'm delighted to hear it. What branch are 
you following ? " 

'* I'm a model just now." 

*^ Oh ! " exclaimed Laura, rather taken a- 
back. ** Well," she added as hopefully as she 
could, **one must make a beginning somehow. 
You must be a splendid model." 

" Yes," said Harry complacently ; *' I'm 
standing as Apollo to Sir Chysell Mallett, the 
great sculptor, in the forenoon, and lying as 
Endymion in the afternoon, to the great Brush- 
wood Ahray, four days a week. On the other 
three I try to do from memory what I saw 
Mallett and Ahray do, and I'm beginning to 
make something of it. I mean to be great in 
both lines simultaneously." 

*' Bravo, Harry ! I admire your pluck," 
cried Laura Ruthven, blushing with delight 
and amusement, and clapping her pretty hands. 
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'' But you must go into the Academy school ; 
and I forbid you on pain of my lasting hate, to 
interfere with my instructions to Mr. BuUivant 
this time." 

" I couldn't do it, Mrs. Ruthven," said Harry 
passionately. ** I don't want help from any- 
body, least of all from you ; it would paralyse 
me. 

^' But as a loan," argued Laura Ruthven. 
** I am afraid you must be wasting your time 
sadly, finding out things and overcoming diffi- 
culties that a word from a master would clear 
up at once. And these tiresome sittings — four 
days a week, you say. You must do as I want 
you. The knights of old," she added, seeing 
that she had failed to move Harry's resolution, 
** were proud to be beholden to the ladies they 
served, even though they could never hope to 
be anything more to them than friends." 

** But I will take nothing from you but your 
love," said Harry : it was ridiculous, but it 
almost verged upon the sublime. With a 
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languishing look he backed to the door, and 
seizing the handle convulsively, cried, "If I 
stay here a moment longer I shall be forced to 
clasp you in my arms, and since you do not 
love me, I would not do that for all the world." 

He pulled the door open with a gesture of 
despair. ** Farewell ! " he groaned, and fled, 
shaking the stairs with his heavy footsteps. 

Laura Ruthven dedicated a good five 
minutes to the consideration of the strange case 
of Harry Summers ; and having arrived at the 
sage conclusion that time alone could cure him, 
she returned to the dining-room. 

Mrs. Croft had gone, and the two friends 
resumed their discussion of The Dreadnought^ 
Laura Ruthven asking many questions about 
the editor, most of which Charlotte was unable 
to answer. 

On the afternoon of the following day there 
came a letter to Charlotte Walton from Mrs. 
Tunstall. 

"Your curiosity will be satisfied now, dear," 
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said Charlotte. " Mrs. Tunstall invites us to 
dinner." 

Laura Ruthven read the invitation. '**To 
meet my son,' " she said aloud. " What a dear 
old lady she is ! * To meet my son.* " 

" * To meet my son,' " echoed Charlotte. 
" Honour thy children that thy days may be 
long in the land. Mrs. Tunstall has reversed 
the fifth commandment." 

'* But I don*t think the recording angel will 
enter it on the debtor side," said Laura 
Ruthven. " ' To meet my son. 

Strange ! These four words kept ringing in 
her brain till she fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



"my son." 



All the guests except one were assembled in 
Mrs. Tunstall's drawing-room. There was 
Olive Van Tassel, the ** American half-breed," 
as a cruel wag had called her, who haunted the 
shore of that Styx which divides the pro- 
fessional world from the non-professional, 
waiting until her reputation, long dead, should 
be comfortably buried — by a divorce suit, per- 
haps — in order to cross to the Elysium of St. 
James s Hall and the provinces. Olive Van 
Tassel could play the piano well ; but she could 
also belabour it with a precision and strength 
truly marvellous, making it shriek, and shiver, 

and growl, and so she was considered a great 

« 

artist. She sang, too, with a strong, agile, 
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well-trained voice, that could te anything 
except expressive. She was very tall for a 
woman, with broad shoulders, and a chest like 
a sailor. Plump she was, too, and carried her- 
self well. Her hair, of which there was plenty, 
was flaxen ; her eyes were large, blue, and 
brilliant as a frosty night Her face was very 
comely ; but, said the cruel wag already quoted, 
'*one always feels that it wants something — a 
moustache, perhaps." We suspect that there 
is what the Scotch Mrs. Ramsbottom called 
"a double St. Andrew" of an innocent nature 
in this remark ; in any case, there can be no 
doubt that Mrs. Van Tassel was a masculine 
woman. Then there was Mr. Banderole, who 
had been hailed as the coming Thackeray, and 
who was supposed to be the most impudent 
man in London. He was rather undersized, 
with a small dark beard and moustache, and a 
scalp-wig which nobody would have detected. 
Charlotte Walton knew him, and introduced 
him to Laura Ruthven. 
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'* I hope I shall be glad to make your ac- 
quaintance, Mrs. Ruthven," said Mr. Banderole. 
** I think you will like me ; I generally am 
liked. You know they hailed me as the coming 
Thackeray. I didn't like it. I wonder what 
the fellows, the crickets — (I never call them 
critics ; Byron called them crickets, and so do 
I) — are up to. If H err Lebiski publishes some 
soft pianoforte music, he s the coming Chopin ; 
if young Squills the apothecary's boy has a 
poem about the moon in a magazine, he's the 
coming Keats ; and when I publish a smart 
novel, I'm the coming Thackeray. Why can't 
these crickets chirp a different tune? Why 
can't they say that Lebiski's the coming 
Lebiski, Squills the coming Squills, and Bande- 
role the coming Banderole ? " 

** Why, indeed ?" echoed Charlotte. 

Laura Ruthven, who had read Mr. Bande- 
role's novel and had rather liked it, was too 
amazed to say anything. That a man of any 
brains should have to all appearance so com- 

VOL. III. D 
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pletely lost his self-respect was a thing beyond 
her comprehension. 

" That's Olive Van Tassel," said Mr. Bande- 
role, as Charlotte Walton^s eyes glanced inquir- 
ingly from the athletic American to the coming 
novelist. ** You've heard of her. She wrote 
the confession in The Dreadnought a week ago : 
makes you shudder; she's no soul, and brags 
of it ; declares that she believes she s not been 
produced in the ordinary way, but been made — 
by a syndicate, who are waiting to see how she 
succeeds in order to form a corner in artists, 
and perhaps in humanity generally. She wears 
her brains on her sleeve, does Olive Van 
Tassel, when she s not tossing 'em up like a 
pancake in The Dreadnought^ and other places. 

Tunstall has never seen her ; he'll fall in love 
with her right away, you'll see." 

'* I should think Miss Van Tassel must be 
very attractive to a certain kind of man," said 
Charlotte Walton. 

'' Oh, very ! " said Mr. Banderole. ** I loved 
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her for a week. She attracts men like me. 
Little, nervous men are always attracted by big, 
muscular women. By-the-bye, she's Mrs. Van 
Tassel." 

"Is she a widow } '* asked Laura Ruthven. 

"Dont know," said Mr. Banderole. '^No- 
body knows." 

*' But Mr. Tunstall is not a little, nervous 
man. Why do you think he'll fall in love with 
Mrs. Van Tassel ? " asked Charlotte Walton. 

** Because his heart's empty just now. Nature 
abhors a vacuum ; besides, Olive Van Tassel is 
here to try her wiles on him. There's no doubt 
of that. She wrote her confession to get an 
invitation here. Oh, yes ! If you ask her, 
she'll tell you so. She's as frank — she's franker 

• 

than I am. And Meyrick Tunstall will be 
limed, you'll see. I know the man. Olive 
Van Tassel is the very opposite of Madame 
Troppo in appearance, in style, in tempera- 
ment ; and he's caught as sure's his name's 
Meyrick Tunstall." 
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** But who is Madame Troppo ? " asked 
Charlotte. 

*' Have you not heard of the dreadful scandal 
of Madame Troppo ? " 

** WeVe been in Switzerland for a while, and 
we're not great students of the newspapers." 

"The newspapers said nothing about it, al- 
though the society journals referred to it in the 
usual veiled way, which is so pleasant for all 
the friends of the parties. Miss Plangent was 
a city lady, and dabbled in all kinds of stocks. 
She had always plenty of ready money, and so 
she married Troppo — youVe heard of Troppo, 
surely "i No ! He's the great drawing-room 
singer, formerly a tailor ; one of the most curi- 
ous products of modern society. He has no 
voice, and is ignorant of the rudiments of music; 
these two disqualifications, along with a pair of 
black eyes and a pale face, are his stock-in- 
trade. * My music,' he says in his languishing 
way, * comes to me. I don't know a flat from 
a sharp. In dreams at night the melodies are 
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wafted to me.' And the ladies worship him. 
He sits down at the piano — he can't play, but 
he strikes a quiet chord here and there ; fixes 
his eyes on some ecstatic damsel, and pours 
forth in whispers some quintessential rubbish. 
The men hate him, and wonder at the women ; 
but it's foolish of them. The feminine cult of 
Troppo and his kind is quite as rational as the 
masculine cult of the ballet-girl ; but I'm wan- 
dering, I'm wandering. Well, Madame Troppo 
sent a confession to The Dreadnought. It 
fetched Tunstall. He invited her to write 
more. She sent him any amount of stuff — all 
rot ; her confession had not been her own com- 
position. But then Tunstall had met her ; she 
had large black eyes, and clouds of real, coarse, 
black hair. So Tunstall re-wrote and pub- 
lished her rubbish ; and then — why, then, they 
collaborated. There was absolutely nothing 
wrong ; we all know what kind of man Tun- 
stall is ; but Troppo went for a divorce, and 
black-mailed Tunstall to the tune of ;^500. 
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He hates dark women now. You'll find that, 
after to-night, his ideal will be plumpness com- 
bined with muscle, shining blue eyes, and a 
strong American accent." 

Laura Ruthven felt that she didn't like Mr. 
Banderole, and she signified her disapproval 
by looking away when he came to a halt. The 
little novelist followed the direction of her eyes, 
and they seemed to him to light on a couple 
who were sitting together on a causeuse and 
talking animatedly. 

*'Ah!" he said, ^* that's Blundell Plunkett. 
I don't know the lady." 

''And who is Blundell Plunkett .>" asked 
Mrs. Walton. 

''Blundell Plunkett," said Mr. Banderole, 
''is the greatest genius of the age. He writes 
all day and all night too, as a rule, without 
having ever thought for one single minute in 
his whole life." 

" If he doesn't think he has all the more time 
to write," said Laura, who couldn't resist it. 
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'' Pricisdment ! '' said Mr. Banderole with 
effusion ; and, much as he had repelled Laura 
Ruthven, his warm reception of her attempt to 
be witty softened her woman's heart towards 
him. 

'* Do you know any of the other guests, Mr. 
Banderole ? " she asked pleasantly. 

** Most of them. There's—" 

*' Please don't tell us of any more people with 
shaky reputations," she interrupted him to say. 

** I'm dumb, then. Is there anybody in the 
world whose reputation is not shaky ? " 

"Yes, but there are surely plenty whose 
reputations do not deserve to be shaky ? " 

*'True," said Banderole. *'And there are 
such here." 

He named several ladies and gentlemen 
present of flawless characters, eminent in litera- 
ture and art, but couldn't find anything interest- 
ing to say about them. 

" It's always the way," he remarked. ** If 
everybody were good, how insipid the world 
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would be. What theologians call the problem 
of evil, Mrs. Ruthven, is really the only thing 
that makes life worth living. I admit that the 
effort of all the ages has been to understand it 
in order to remedy it, and rightly so ; but the 
moment it's mastered — no more stolen pleasures, 
no more daring speculations in philosophy, no 
more unconventionality — the nut's cracked and 
the kernel eaten ; I'd sooner live in a desert 
island than a world all good." 

Laura Ruthven, although she felt that there 
was something inherently wrong in Mr. Ban- 
derole's way of putting it, was pretty much of 
his opinion. Charlotte Walton, of a readier 
and more superficial nature than her friend, 
said heartily, " And so would I, Mr. Banderole ; 
it may be very wicked of me, but I can't help 
it." 

"It's not wicked," said Mr. Banderole; "it's 
inently religious to be satisfied with the 
ere in which Providence has placed us. 
latever is Is right ; it must be so, or it 
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couldn^t exist. We can*t see the purpose of 
the evil, but we may be certain that its final 
goal is good. In the meantime how pleasant 
it is to know that we are better than our 
neighbours ; that, I should say, is one of the 
purposes evil serves — the contemplation of it 
in others, and the resulting voluptuous self- 
satisfaction." 

At that moment Mrs. Tunstall, who had 
been moving about among her guests, joined 
the group to whose conversation we have been 
listening. 

** I must apologise for Meyrick," she said ; 
** Tm sorry to say he often does this. He is 
now half-an-hour late. If we wait any longer 
the dinner will be Dead Sea apples. My son 
was to have taken you down, Mrs. Ruthven, 
and I was to have had the honour of your arm, 
Mr. Banderole. Will you take Mrs. Ruthven, 
and I shall go alone." 

And so dinner was commenced without 
Meyrick Tunstall. 
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After the soup he appeared, and immediately 
everybody in the room was dwarfed, not in his 
mother's eyes alone ; but Laura Ruthven 
thought so, and other unprejudiced people 
present felt that here was a distinct personality 
— a force that could not be calculated and 
gauged — ^something that no tailor's yard, or 
bootmakers foot-rule could measure — ^some- 
thing for which they at least had no formula; 
although with the reader s help we shall pos- 
sibly manage to reduce him to statable terms. 
He whispered a word or two to his mother and 
took the place left for him, between Laura 
Ruthven and Olive Van Tassel. 

*^ Now," said Mr. Banderole before Mrs. 
Tunstall had time to speak, ** you are sitting 
between Mrs. Ruthven and Mrs. Van Tassel. 
You have never met either, I understand. 
Which is which. Don't help him." 

Laura Ruthven blushed angrily, and turned 
to Mrs. Tunstall for protection ; while Mrs. 
Van Tassel, who had not before deigned to 
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notice our heroine, looked with disdain at the 
pretty young widow, and then threw a glance 
of injured vanity, mingled with malice, at Mr. 
Banderole. 

Mrs. Tunstall would have liked very much 
to come to Laura Ruthven*s help and to re- 
prove Mr. Banderole ; but she saw in her son's 
expression that he rather liked the dilemma, 
so she held her peace. 

Meyrick Tunstall leant back in his chair 
and looked once at each lady. 

** I have no difficulty ; I cannot understand 
your supposing I, or anyone, should have had 
any, Banderole. Mrs. Van Tassel," he said, 
addressing the robust American, " I am cer- 
tain you never doubted for a moment that I 
would mistake you for Mrs. Ruthven ; and I 
am equally certain, Mrs. Ruthven " — turning to 
our heroine — " that you are glad I did not 
mistake you for Mrs. Van Tassel ? " 

" What you say, Mr. Tunstall," said Mrs. 
Van Tassel with her strong voice, exaggerat- 
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ing, as was her habit, her Yankee drawl, ** may 
be a very fine double-barrelled compliment, but 
it seems to me that one of the cartridges is 
blank ; which, I don*t pretend to say. PVhaps 
Mrs. Ruthven was wounded. You needn't 
telephone to the ambulance department on my 
account ; no, thank you.'* 

"How delightfully American!" whispered 
one stupid lady to another ; both of them, of 
course, contributors to The Dreadnought. 

'* 'Tain't American," said Mrs. Van Tassel, 
who overheard. *' It's amusing, maybe ; but 
two things in America are English, quite 
English, whether you know or not ; and these 
are our humour and our accent. We are a 
continent ; you are an island. Europe has 
spoiled your humour and your inflection. Ours 
are home-grown ; we ain't any island ; we're a 
continent, we are ; our humour and our accent 
cqme straight down from the Pilgrim Fathers ; 
we ajre no slouch of a continent ; we are the 
niost ct ontinental continent ; we are not con- 
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nected with any other continent in the street ; 
there is no insularity about us, you bet." 

Meyrick Tunstall, although he had been 
niuch impressed by the force and daring of 
Olive Van Tassel's ** Confession," and although 
he felt himself now attracted to her as one 
strong individuality always is to another, had 
no intention of allowing her to lead the con- 
versation. That was a right which he reserved 
for himself wherever he chanced to be, or 
rather, we should say, wherever he chose to 
go, for he had for several years ceased to 
appear in any circle where he could not rule 
the roost. It is true that there is nothing so 
conducive to faith in one s own opinions as the 
convincing others of their truth ; but it is also 
the case that the perpetual recurrence of new 
phases of doubt which one is bound to en- 
counter in arguing with new people, tends to 
shake, to modify, the firmest belief, to grind 
down all its angles, and often to annihilate it. 
Meyrick Tunstall, like all persons of strong 
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character, was a propagandist ; such people 
cannot help themselves ; their mere existence 
is a protest against commonplace. He had 
found that he spoke a foreign language to most 
people ; that his ideas were looked upon as 
moonshine; and tired of explaining himself, 
and of endless arguments not in defence of 
what he considered the truth, but merely to 
define some common ground on which to do 
battle with opponents, he had ceased to meet 
strangers except such as he thought likely to 
be congenial, confining his social intercourse 
to evenings at his mother's, and in his own 
chambers, with a chosen few who called them- 
selves — the less sophisticated of them — dis- 
ciples, and who were known to scoffers un- 
compromisingly as **his parasites." He had 
gradually become very impatient of contradic- 
tion, almost regardless of the feelings of others, 
and, as we stated above, utterly intolerant of 
anything like an attempt on the part of another 
to lead the conversation in his presence. He 
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had so attuned himself to his own ideas and 
theories that anything that disagreed with 
them had the same harrowing effect on his 
nerves as a false note or flat singing on those 
of a musician. He may be said, therefore, to 
have talked in self-defence. As a matter of 
fact his fastidiousness was undermining his 
health, because many a week he well-nigh re- 
wrote the whole of The Dreadnought, and any- 
one who knows anything of that branch of 
editing must be aware that it is much easier 
to compose three original articles than to re- 
cast a contributor's. 

'* Mrs. Van Tassel," he said, actuated by a 
desire not only to change the subject but to 
let that lady understand on what footing she 
was received in his mother's house, *' allow me 
to congratulate you on your ' Confession.' At 
first I thought I should not be able to use it, 
so much of it was disingenuous, but I think I 
succeeded in divesting it of all glaring un- 
veracity." 
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'* I am surprised at what you say, Mr. Tun- 
stall" She looked surprised ; and it took a 
good deal to surprise Olive Van Tassel : she 
forgot her accent in her surprise. She thought 
she was there as a lioness ; and had started to 
roar accordingly. She was more than sur- 
prised ; she was chagrined, and her chagrin 
was evident. 

** I believe that you were honest in writing 

your * Confession/ '* said Meyrick Tunstall ; ^* but 
it is the most honest people, I find, who are 
least able to write the truth about themselves. 
A certain degree of insincerity, of conscious 
insincerity, is necessary to distinguish in one- 
self what is sincere. One requires to serve an 
apprenticeship to evil in order to know and 
understand the good." 

Mrs. Van Tassel was still more surprised. 
She thought herself such a delightfully wicked 
person ; it was really too bad to talk to her 
as if she were an innocent little Sunday school 
girl. What did the man mean ? 

r 
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Meyrick Tunstall looked at her askance ; he 
was satisfied ; he had astonished her, he had 
annoyed her, and he had confused her ; she had 
mistaken her position at his mother's table, and 
she deserved her discomfiture. He turned to 
Laura Ruthven. 

** My mother tells me you have not long re- 
turned from Switzerland," he said. ^* Did you 
enjoy it ? " 

" Pretty well," replied Laura Ruthven ; "but 
I was glad to get back to England." 

'* Ah !" said Tunstall, '' I am so well pleased 
with England and so interested in it that I have 
not been out of it for a single day since I was 
born. It is still supposed that some kind of 
continental tour is necessary to complete one's 
education. I have never felt the need of it ; 
and I think it is largely a prejudice, like the 
study of Latin and Greek.*' 

** The study of Latin and Greek," said Mr. 
Banderole, who knowing no language save his 
own, with a smattering of French, had for the 
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classics the profound respect of ignorance, " is 
a prejudice that bids fair to last a considerable 
time yet." 

'* Surely," said Tunstall. ''The majority of 
those who frame public opinion have the classics 
in their blood ; even although they may not be 
scholars themselves, hundreds of years of Latin 
and Greek in their forefathers have classicised 
their systems." 

Mr. Banderole, a great believer in democracy, 
for the nonce could not agree to this. Tun- 
stall, however, silenced him with analogies and 

figures of speech — the two refuges of the weaker 
side. 

We have no intention of following the con- 
versation at dinner. The Channel Tunnel, the 
African Question, Temperance Reform, and 
other topics of the day emerged from the 
ordinary gossip, like tritons among the mimords, 
before the ladies withdrew. After one cigarette 
the gentlemen also found their way to the 
drawing-room. 
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Laura Ruthven sat beside Mrs. Tunstall ; 
and Mr. Banderole engaged the attention of 
Mrs. Walton ; while Olive Van Tassel, watched 
closely by Meyrick Tunstall, played frantically 
a scherzo from a sonata of Chopin's. Other 
groups of twos and threes were formed in various 
parts of the room, talking or listening. 

When Mrs. Van Tassel had finished on two 
notes at either end of the instrument, Meyrick 
Tunstall said, " I think music is the only art 
that seems likely to survive. Photography has 
already killed portrait-painting, and will do the 
same for landscape ; modern sculpture never 
existed, and literature is breathing its last in the 
coils of journalism." 

" I though t,'* said a young lady, still in her 
teens, who had written a sonnet in The Dread- 
nought^ "that literature was never more 
flourishing than at present. The papers say so 
almost every day.*' 

Even Mr. Banderole, who knew from Mey- 
rick Tunstall's tone that he had got upon his 
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high horse, was astonished at the temerity of 
the young poetess. At dinner one might ven- 
ture to hint a contradition of the great editor, 
but in the drawing-room it was treason, 

*'Miss Tremlett," said Tunstall, "you and 
your authorities are quite mistaken. Literature, 
like Samson in the hands of the Philistines, is 
blinded and grinding corn in the mill ; and as 
Samson brought down the temple of Dagon on 
the heads of his enemies, the time is near when 
literature with its last breath will bring the 
social structure toppling about its ears. Writing 
that 'takes' is well paid for, that is what is 
meant by the prosperity of literature. But in 
order to *take,' the writing must be exactly on 
the level, or rather a little below the level, of the 
mass of readers ; if it requires a second's thought 
they haven't time, and it's not read. Literature 
is in a worse condition now than it was in the 
days of patronage. Then there was at least 
that one chance for the student, or the poet ; 
but there is absblutely none now. With the ex- 
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ception of the works of one or two men born to 
a competence, there has been hardly any litera- 
ture produced within the last thirty years. 
Literature requires leisure, and who has it now- 
adays? Why, it has fled from what was 
formerly its chosen abode, the club I Contrast 
an evening at the * Mermaid Tavern,' or at a 
coffee-house in Queen Anne's time, with an 
evening at the 'Convivial Cannibals.' They 
talked gravely or wittily of what ? — of literature, 
of course ; and sometimes the fun grew fast and 
furious ; and Shakespeare served a ball to Ben 
Jonson that he couldn't play, or Dryden with a 
simple English phrase bowled over a dozen 
French-made critics. But at the * Convivial 
Cannibals ' it is, * How much did so and so get 
for his last novel ? What is such another paid 
for his short stories in TAe Tarradiddle?' It 
is all ways and means — ways and means ; or 
they play billiards or cards ; and two subjects 
are tabooed by custom, literature, and religion : 
you may sneer at both, but you mustn't discuss 
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them. Mark you, I don't object, I don't say it s 
wrong, it is impossible that there could be any 
other development than that of literature into 
journalism ; the telegraph and the railway have 
done it. Even history has felt the change, and 
our historians are now simply journalists of the 
past." 

Meyrick Tunstall had not nearly finished his 
harangue, but he paused to drink his coffee. 
Olive Van Tassel, who was not accustomed to 
being lectured, had been waiting with im- 
patience for an opportunity to say something. 
She struck in at once. 

'' You may be right about history," she said, 
'-but I think the novel is good literature still. 
I must say I do admire Zola and realism 
generally. I say it's good literature ; every 
word means something, and that's good 

literature." 

Olive Van Tassel had unconsciously flour- 
\ 
ished ^e reddest of the many rags which could 

rouse Tul^stall's ire. 
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" Realism," he said, turning white with 
passion, but controlling his voice^ '*is the 
negation of literature. The novels of M. Zola 
are simply a branch of journalism. I shall try 
to make It clear to you. This realism, as you 
ought to know, is the result of the self- 
consciousness of our time ; but it is a self- 
consciousness not of shame, but of shameless 
curiosity. It is honest, quite honest, there can 
be no doubt of that. * Given Balzac and 
Stendhal,' it says, *and there must be Zola.' 
It is in dead earnest. It perceives that Balzac 
and Stendhal were great because they painted 
their epoch ; therefore it wraps its imagination 
in a napkin, buries it certain fathoms in the 
earth, and goes about with a note-book and a 
microscope painting its epoch. Did Shake- 
speare paint his epoch ? did Goethe ? that's the 
root of the matter. It may startle you, Mrs. 
Van Tassel, who profess to be an easy-going 
sinner, to know that the chance of escaping 
detection has been much minimised of late 
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since the devil learned shorthand. Such is 
actually the case, however, for the point of 
view of realism is essentially the deviFs point of 
view. The adversary, the accuser, the realist, 
a most careful observer so far as he goes, with 
note-book in hand and stylographic pen, has 
become reporter to the recording angel, and 
has made, once more, the famous old discovery 
that man is a stomach. The ancient idea that 
he is a soul made in the image of God is not 
now to be understood in even the most meta- 
phorical sense. And how do you think this 
discovery is made ? In the easiest manner — 
by asserting it. * Man is a stomach.' Don't 
you see how the complex world is simplified at 
Once ? It consists of beef and greens, and man 
is a stomach, an alembic capable of distilling 
beef and greens into blood. His great 
misfortune is that surely in some evolutionary 
frenzy, he has provided himself with most 
unnecessary legs, hands, arms, and a curious 
and still more superfluous organ which per- 



forms the unwarrantable functions of thinking 
and imagining. How much better it would be 
if men were like the hydras ! " He had worked 
off his ill-humour. ** Have you heard of the 
hydras, Mrs. Van Tassel ? Little self-sufficing 
water-insects, like patent reversible hand-bags. 
They can be turned inside out without damage 
— can be cut across and along, the result being, 
not death, as in the quartering of traitors, but 
four complete hydras. There would be no 
need for realists then. But you see, we have, 
doubtless, in the most ridiculous manner, 
evolved heads — for what purpose.'^ According 
to the realist, in order that we may be made 
aware of our own inferiority. We have heads, 
it would seem, in order to understand thoroughly 
that this all-illuminating love of ours is but the 
phosphorescent glow of corruption; that the 
poetry and the art with which we have beauti- 
fied life are illusions ; that the religion with 
which we have solaced ourselves in our woes 
and made of death a blessing is but the self- 
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flattering of madness ; in short, that man ought 
to be ashamed of himself because he is not a 
hydra. That s how the realist paints his epoch. 
Is the picture like.'^ I say, its not like me. 
And it s not a true realistic picture. The 
realist doesn't understand his own business. 
For whatever is commonplace, for whatever is 
matter-of-fact, he has an eye and a pencil. 
The real is for him the show of things, and he 
does his best to circumscribe, by them, what he 
calls his sens du reel — the new sense which he 
has tried to substitute for imagination — with 
tolerable, but not with complete success ; 
because imagination is a ghost that won't be 
laid, and haunts him when he least thinks it. 
He has to imagine, in however crude a manner, 
and in the most ordinary affairs too. He 
writes in his study away from the presence of 
his characters, where there is no help for it 
but to imagine. If he would only imagine a 
little more. If he could only understand that 
the true realist is Shakespeare, who didn't see 
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men as hydras, nor even as trees walking, but 
as what they are, — beings who *look before and 
after,' who stand on this isthmus of time 
between good and evil, heaven and hell, right 
and wrong — name them as you please — who 
are capable of the highest as of the lowest, and 
gradually becoming more capable of the former, 
and less capable of the latter." 

"Thats very good as far as it goes," said 
Olive Van Tassel, half-flippantly, . half-ad- 
miringly. ** But if men are improving so much, 
why is literature decaying ? " 

'* Decay precedes every change for the 
better," said Tunstall. " I am persuaded that 
the new journalism, and realism, and natural- 
ism, while they may be said to have destroyed 
literature, are really a necessary process from 
which good will result — not without a general 
revolution in all likelihood. The python 
comes forth fresh and brilliant from his old 
skin, but the process of sloughing is ugly. 
This dull matter-of-fact WTiting, this common- 
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place fiction is the mere lifeless slough of 
literature ; I sometimes think that already the 
new skin appears beneath. You played that 
Scherzo beautifully," he added. "Will you 
favour us again ? " 

Mrs. Van Tassel, conscious now that she 
had no chance in a discussion with Meyrick 
Tunstall turned gladly to the piano ; no one 
present could beat her there. 
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** What shall I play ? '* said Mrs. Van Tassel. 

" Something soothing," said Mrs. Tunstall. 
** We are all excited. Meyrick, I hope you 
will not talk so seriously again to-night." 

Meyrick smiled across at his mother, and 

was about to reply, but before he could speak, 

the pianist had begun. It was Liszt's setting 

of the Pilgrims Chorus in '* Tannhaiiser." 

Mrs. Tunstall bent her head approvingly, and 

gradually all voices in the room fell silent. 

As we know, Olive Van Tassels execution 

was superb. She was on her mettle ; and she 

did full justice to the music so far as she 

understood it. Happily such music as the 

best of Wagner's, if played correctly, expresses 

77 
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itself, so to speak. After Meyrick Tunstall*s 
stormy harangue the slow procession of deep, 
rich harmonies produced a most marked effect 
on the listeners. Mr. Banderole, over head 
and ears in an exposition of his opinions con- 
cerning the Impressionists, was the last to 
cease talking ; he did so when he observed 
that Charlotte Walton no longer gave him her 
attention. 

Perhaps the two persons who felt the spell 
of the music most strongly were Meyrick Tun- 
stall and Laura Ruthven. 

Our heroine had been astonished, perplexed, 
and deeply interested. Tunstall was totally 
new to her. She had never before met any- 
body who had mastered, or so completely 
mastered, that dread of the cold indifference 
of society to all enthusiasm which puts a gag 
in more mouths than we imagine. As we have 
^ried to point out, Meyrick Tunstall had not 
aci^eved this emancipation except at a heavy 
cost, »nd pity for his evident isolation mingled 
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With the various feelings of delight, admiration, 
and perplexity which crossed Laura Ruthven's 
mind as she watched the young editor, with 
all her eyes and ears. The music afifected her 
directly, but she felt it also through him, just 
as when he had talked she had been struck as 
much by the changing expression of his face 
as by what he had said : indeed, it seemed to 
her almost as if he were making the music. 
His cheek had flushed and paled with his 
thought, and his eyes had lightened and 
darkened as the words were obedient or dis- 
obedient ; so now, as the melody unwound 
itself from the crowding harmonies and soared 
away into the sky, his eager face and burn- 
ing glance seemed to anticipate every turn, 
every beat of its wings. When the last 
sounds had melted away, and he leant back 
in his chair, Laura Ruthven could not remove 
her eyes from his face. She knew Mrs. Tun- 
stall was watching her, and probably others, 
but she was fascinated, and not until he moved 
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could she withdraw her gaze. We are bound 
to say that other ladies in the room as well 
as she were similarly affected. The poor little 
poetess, who had been reined up so sharply 
for her innocent remark about literature, stared 
with open mouth, and went home to write a 
sonnet in which she raved of Apollo newly 
fallen from the skies, dawn on his cheek and 
godhood in his eyes. Mrs. Tunstall thought 
her son had never looked so well, with his 
dark-red hair — it could hardly be called auburn 
— his dark-blue eyes, which at night looked 
black as jet ; his broad clear brow, not too 
high ; his shapely features, and his complexion, 
which Banderole had declared to be the most 
wonderful thing in London ; for although 
Meyrick Tunstall kept London hours, and 
often did the work of three men, his com- 
plexion remained as fresh and lustrous as a 
country girl's. 

It was Mr. Banderole who broke the silence. 

*^ Yes, Mrs Walton," he resumed ; *' Im- 
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pressionism is, in my opinion, a symptom of 
what our friend was talking of a little while 
ago — the decay of art. It is not an idea ; it 
is not really an impression which the Impres- 
sionist endeavours to reproduce ; it is paint 
which he paints." 

The various groups immediately fell tooth 
and nail on the subjects, chiefly human sub- 
jects, which they had been dissecting — we 
mean, discussing ; Laura Ruthven turned with 
a blush and a remark apropos of nothing to 
Mrs. Tunstall ; and Meyrick leaned his elbow 
on the smaller end of the Erard grand and 
talked to Olive Van Tassel. 

** Aha!" whispered Mr. Banderole to Char- 
lotte Walton, when he had ended his prelection 
on the Impressionists, ** didn't I tell you? 
Hell get entangled with that woman ; nothing 
would please her better. She wants some big 
scandal to give her a fair start." 

Charlotte Walton saw that the conversation 
between Meyrick Tunstall and Olive Van 
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Tassel was of a very engrossing nature, and 
she wondered. She could quite understand 
Mr. Banderole's being infatuated with the 
bizarre American, but that a man of Meyrick 
TunstalFs aspirations and apparently exalted 
character should allow himself for a moment to 
be overcome by Mrs. Van TasseFs ostentatious 
charms was beyond her power, and, of course, 
beyond the power of every woman in the room, 
to comprehend. She looked across and saw 
the same feeling in Laura Ruthven's eyes. 
Her young friend was endeavouring in vain to 
give her close attention to the talk which Mrs. 
Tunstall poured assiduously into her ear, in an 
equally vain endeavour to withdraw her own 
attention from her son s disregard for his duties 
in his mother's house. Etiquette was a thing 
to which Meyrick Tunstall had long been in- 
different, not from that vulgar feeling of sup- 
posed superiority to good manners, in which 
the literary lion often indulges, but from a dread 
of being formal and insincere. 
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What were Meyrick Tunstall and Olive Van 
Tassel saying to each other ? They had been 
talking for some minutes about Wagner, when 
Tunstall said suddenly, ** Drop your accent. 
It doesn*t become you, Mrs. Van Tassel." 

Olive Van Tassel had met one or two inferior 
specimens of the woman's tyrant, but she had 
not anticipated such a sudden protrusion of the 
cloven hoof on the part of the cultured editor. 
With an intensified twang she rejoined, " I 
guess you want to play Fairfax Rochester. 

You men are a low-down lot. A wild little 
Yorkshire governess invents a type of man that 
never existed, and you calculate that this is the 
kind of creature women must want, and so you 
try to reproduce him in actual life. Eve was 
made out of -" ^am s rib, but Charlotte Bront6 s 
brain is responsible for whole troops of hector- 
ing petits maitresy sorts of social backwoodsmen, 
kill-cows, that hang about our skirts, looking 
fierce and talking big, and wishing very much 
to be wicked and to marry drunken wiv<is, and 
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to have a high old time of it generally, with all 
kinds of romantic misery." 

" Your accent doestit become you," said Mey- 
rick Tunstall ; " and persiflage is out of place 
in any woman's mouth, or any man's either, for 
that matter." 

**I can't understand anybody being in such 
tremendous earnest," said Olive Van Tassel. 
'* Earnestness always seems to mestupid and dull, 
and quite uncalled for — and so old-fashioned." 

She had toned down her accent, however. 
She was playing her cards very warily ; she 
meant that he should have the victory, but it 
was to be apparently hard won. 

"Earnestness is dull," said Meyrick Tun- 
stall. " Except in the case of a few men of 
action, and a still scantier number of thinkers, 
dullness is synonymous with earnestness. It is 
the first sacrifice which the truly earnest man 
earns to make, and it is the most difficult sacri- 
anyone can make — to speak, to write, 
to do Hje truth." 
\ 
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**I don't quite understand you," said Olive 
Van Tassel. She was yielding more rapidly 
than she had intended ; for the calm steady fire 
of Meyrick Tunstall's eyes and the intensity of 
conviction in his voice overpowered her. 

" I mean that wit, humour, poetry are over- 
statements or under-statements, and that truth 
can be expressed only in an uninteresting 
way." 

** But do you mean that ? " queried Olive Van 
Tassel. "Were you not, for the sake of being 
interesting, making an over-statement just 
now .'* 

Meyrick Tunstall blushed to the roots of his 
hair ; and Olive Van Tassel, so amazed was 
she at the unexpected force of her chance 
stroke, turned pale with delight. 

" I have made an over-statement," he said. 

Then he waited for her to speak. She said 
nothing, however, but looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 

** Not exactly," he added, lowering his eye- 
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lids, "to be interesting, but," and he looked 
her full in the face again, **to reprove the tran- 
sparent levity of your idle talk. You see," he 
continued, and Olive Van Tassel groaned 
inwardly, as she felt her little triumph being 
snatched from her, '* there lies the difficulty of 
the earnest man : in order to make himself 
understood by ordinary minds he requires to 
speak their language of hyperbole. What I 
mean, stated as nakedly as possible, and in 
words which I think a child could understand, 
is this — There is not the least necessity why 
anybody in the whole world should be clever, 
but it is of the last necessity that everybody 
should be good." 

Does the reader remember William Stone- 
man and his theory that wit is blasphemy? It 
is curious to note that Meyrick Tunstall, whom 
William Stoneman would have called an atheist, 
had arrived at pretty much the same opinion 
by a totally different road. 

" But it is impossible that everybody can be 
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good," objected Olive Van Tassel. " How 
could I be good, for example ? " 

" I think you are good, Mrs. Van Tassel/' 
he said calmly. ** In my opinion there are 
very few wicked people in the world. There 
is plenty of crime, of course, and plenty of 
what is called sin ; but I do not think that the 
criminals or the daring sinners are the worst 
people in the world. Take yourself, for ex- 
ample, I gather from your * Confession ' and 
from rumours about you in society that you have 
committed certain sins. Why did you do so ? 
Because you found them pleasant, and one of 
the main elements in your pleasure was that 
you thought you were doing something worth 
doing, something that raised you above the 
ordinary herd, something noble. And I do not 
call that wicked. I think you will find that 
there are very few people in the world who 
ever do anything they believe to be unworthy 
and ignoble. The world is much better than it 
is called." 
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It IS safe to say that Olive Van Tassel had 
never been spoken to in this way before. She 
was moved in spite of herself; but, alas! for 
Meyrick TunstalFs theory of sin and sinners, 
she did not relinquish for a single instant the 
adventurous purpose towards the fulfilment of 
which her "Confession" in The Dreadnought 
had been the first step. 

" I wish I were a better woman," she sighed, 
looking down and fingering the keys. 

*' That was never the wish of a bad woman," 
said Meyrick Tunstall gently. 

" Q^Xiyou help me to be good.'^" she whispered, 
with flickering eyelids. 

**You should marry again," said Meyrick 
Tunstall quietly. 

** Marry again I " cried Olive Van Tassel in a 
harsh voice that was heard over the whole 
room, ** Marry again ! " She echoed her own 
cry bitterly, '* I only wish I could. My hus- 
band, Mr. Tunstall, arrives in London to- 



morrow." 
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At that moment the butler announced in a 
.oud voice, ** Lady Fullalove." 

" This is a very old friend of mine," said Mrs. 
Tunstall to Laura Ruthven. **She does the 
oddest things. I've seen her call here in a 
hansom long after midnight, hunting after Mey- 
rick. She s quite harmless, though." 

**My dear Mrs. Tunstall," said Lady FuUalove, 
as that lady rose to meet her, ** pardon my 
calling at such a time ; but I wanted to see 
Meyrick very particularly, and as he wasn't at 
his chambers, I came on here." 

This was spoken in a whisper, but Laura 
Ruthven overheard it. 

''Ah ! there he is," continued Lady Fullalove 
in the same undertone. "How handsome he 
looks to-night ! " 

Meyrick Tunstall did not appear particularly 
delighted with Lady Fullalove s visit, but the 
overbearing amazon, whom he seemed to 
humour as one would a spoiled child, led him to 
a window-seat, and held him in close whispered 
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talk for about five minutes. Then she said 
good-night to Mrs. Tunstall, and went 
away. 

Mrs. Tunstall had taken advantage of the 
diversion caused by Lady Fullalove's appearance 
on the scene to withdraw Mrs. Van Tassel from 
the piano, and having seated her beside Laura 
Ruthven, she introduced a rising essayist to 
them. She then persuaded the blushing little 
poetess to sing, and played the accompaniment 
for her herself. Meyrick, finding the attention 
of the only woman there he thought he could be 
interested in preoccupied, went about among his 
contributors with words of gracious, if somewhat 
haughty, encouragement. He had to be a little 
haughty, or they would have thought themselves 
underpaid. 

After the poetess s song, Mrs. Van Tassel 
left, but not before Meyrick Tunstall had found 
an opportunity of saying, " I think, for your own 
sake, you ought to see me again. You seem to 
be at a crisis in your life. Will you call some 
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afternoon at my chambers, or shall I call on 
you ? " 

" I think I had better call on you/* the lady 
replied demurely. 

Mrs. Van Tassel was quickly followed by the 
others, and soon mother and son were left alone. 

" Shall you stay here to-night, Meyrick ? " 
asked Mrs. Tunstall. 

"Yes, mother," said her son. "I haven't 
had a talk with you for some time. We can 
have a long morning together." 

" How good of you 1 " exclaimed Mrs. Tun- 
stall ; and the young man felt that he was a 
good son. 

" What did you think of Mrs. Van Tassel ? " 
he asked. 

"I didn't see enough of her to form an 
opinion." 

" Did she strike you at all as an adventuress ? " 

"A little, perhaps." 

"You may be right. She puzzles and in- 
terests me." 
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Then he kissed his mother, and said good- 
night. 

" By-the-bye," he remarked at the door, " who 
was that quiet little woman with the gentle eyes 
you made so much of ? " 

**A Mrs. Ruthven. Have you forgotten? 
I told you about her ; she and Charlotte Walton 
live together." 

'* I remember ; a widow. She's rather pretty. 
Did you find her interesting } " 

But he did not hear her reply, for while she 
said, " I find her charming, and I mean to see 
her often," he was exclaiming — 

**What a pest Marcia FuUalove has be- 
come, mother I I thought she had found 
a new affinity, but it seems I am still the 
chosen one. Can't you help me to get rid of 
her .? " 

** I don't very well see how your mother could 
do that," replied Mrs. Tunstall in a tone that 
encouraged inquiry. 

** What do you mean ? " he asked. 
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** If you were married, Meyrick, Lady FuUa- 
love—" 

"Time enough, time enough," he said with a 
smile, before she could finish her sentence. 
Then kissing her tenderly on the lips, he left 
the room. 

His mother sat for half-an-hour after he had 
gone, thinking and praying. She was old- 
fashioned enough and courageous enough to 
pray, and it requires courage in certain circles 
nowadays to pray, even in solitude* 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



NOT IN LOVE. 

Mrs. Tuns pall had fallen in love with Laura 

Ruthven. Most ladies living such a life of 

solitude or semi-solitude as Mrs. Tunstall had 

led in her later years, generally indulge a 

passion for birds, or dogs, or monkeys — we 

have evea heard of a widowed peeress in her 

own right, who kept a hutch of rabbits in her 

dressing-room, and fed them with tomatoes and 

asparagus. But Mrs. Tunstall had no pets. 

Once or twice the daughter of one or other of 

her old friends had pleased her ; but whether 

or not Mrs. Tunstalls imagination misled her, 

no sooner had these girls found themselves in 

her good graces than they had tried to step 

into those of her son ; and while Mrs. Tunstall 

94 
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sincerely desired that Meyrick should marry, 
she had no intention that he should be caught 
by some husband-hunting miss ; and so the in- 
cipient friendships had slipped back into the 
ordinary armed neutrality of polite society. 
With Laura Ruthven, Mrs. Tunstall felt safe. 
She was a widow, young certainly, and as 
pretty a girl as any old lady could fall in love 
with ; but the self-control and ingenuous frank- 
ness that marked our heroine s walk and con- 
versation, placed her, in Mrs. TunstalFs estima- 
tion, on a totally different footing from the 
passing favourites that had disappointed her by 
developing designs on her deity. 

Mrs. Tunstall was cautious, however. She 
wanted to join this fresh young life to hers ; but 
before opening her heart to Laura Ruthven, 
Mrs. Tunstall got to know her intimately. She 
visited her often in her own house ; she went 
shopping with her, and she drove with her. 
She watched her in other people's houses ; she 
even questioned Charlotte Walton about her ; 
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above all, she brought about meetings between 
Laura Ruthven and her son. Meyrick Tunstall, 
observing that his mother had taken a fancy to 
the pretty young widow, paid her marked 
attention, and gradually began to like her. 
He found her judgment in art and literature 
totally untrained, and capable, according to his 
standard, of the most astounding mistakes, but 
often equally astounding in another way — for its 
truth and keenness, namely ; then she was so 
docile, so glad to be instructed, and yet so 
determined in defence of points or prejudices, 
that, like a true woman, she could not give up, 
arguing without the least skill, but picking up a 
pebble here and a dart there and flinging them 
with both hands, until even Meyrick grew be- 
wildered in the quickness and variety of the dis- 
charge ; so innocent, and yet experienced ; so 
sweet, and lovely, and good-tempered ; with a 
gradual-growing strength behind it all, and an 
unbending uprightness that no sophistry could 
overthrow ; she was so unlike the other women 
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whom he was in the habit of meeting almost 
exclusively now, so utterly regardless of his 
pedestalled position, so joyous and bright and 
always so glad to see him, and above all, so . 
utterly " undesigning " in all she did and said, 
that Meyrick Tunstall grew to look upon her 
as his best friend : an hour or two of her com- 
pany was to him, weary with flattery and jaded 
with the shrieking concert-pitch to which we 
have in xKisfin de siecle screwed up thought and 
speculation, as refreshing as a plunge in the sea 
or a walk up a Welsh mountain. 

He had never had a sister, nor had he ever 
made an intimate comrade of any man : it was 
a novelty for him, his friendship with Laura 
Ruthven ; and he thought he enjoyed it in the 
same way as he enjoyed a new piece of music 
or a new picture, and yet she was no Egeria. 
As for Laura Ruthven, she had had a some- 
what remarkable experience. 

That which she had told herself would never 
again dawn for her, had flashed, for a brief 

VOL. III. G 
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moment, if not like the beams of morning, then 
like a brilliant meteor, once more across her 
heart. " Once more," she said to herself, for 
she confessed it ; we think it was for the first 
time. As she had sat spell-bound by the 
beauty and expression of Meyrick Tunstalls 
face during Olive Van Tassels playing, while 
the heart-searching music passed through him 
to her, her brain had begun to reel and her 
blopd to beat with a wild intoxication which, 
she told herself afterwards, she knew by ex- 
perience to be love. We think she deceived 
herself. Passion had had no part in the affec- 
tion which John Ruthven had inspired in her ; 
and it was a draught of passion that she had 
drunk for one heedless moment — a sip at least 
from the magic goblet that even the most 
abstinent lips must touch once in a lifetime. 
But when she knew what sweet poison had 
tingled along her veins, she put the cup by, as 
many a one has done before. Love, it is said, 
likes best when his crystal beaker, with the red 
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wine and the pearly beads creaming at the rim, 
is set aside ; for he knows -that it will be tasted 
again and again, and he knows by experience 
that those are the truest lovers who linger over 
the draught. Love at first sight ? Oh, yes : 
'' Who ever loved that loved not at first sight?" 
But which is the first sight ? Men and women 
who have known and been indifferent to each 
other for years fall in love, and if you ask them 
they'll tell y.u, and justly, that it was at first 
sight ; by which they either mean that a glance 
of the eyes exchanged the revelation of their 
love, becoming the ** first sight" of love, ox — 
and this is more common than the other — that 
they have deceived themselves into the belief 
that they have always loved even before they 
had even seen each other : for Love, no matter 
though his name be now changed from a 
mythological to a physiological one, is the same 
blind wonder-working little Cupid as of old, 
the greatest conjurer the world has ever seen* 
Balls, and knives, and vanishing ladies, quotha ! 
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Why, there is an ancient trick of his, one of 
his first inventions, "as easy as lying," yet 
impossible to any artist of the wizard s calling, 
and that is the union of May and December. 
It is true, he requires an assistant — gold ; but 
that is " the only mechanical means employed." 
One of his most notable feats, and a feat per- 
formed much oftener than the world imagines, 
is that of making someone love, leave off, and 
begin again. Examine yourself, gentle reader. 
Have you never at any period of your life, 
. seen and loved for a brief space, that never- 
ceasing wonder, one of the opposite sex — we 
speak by the card — and then after a day or a 
week the lovely or manly vision lost its attrac- 
tion .'^ And wi^^ you deny that that brief love 
was as ardent and true as the passion that now 
consumes you for the sweet-tempered, bald- 
headed mutton-eater you call husband, or the 
grey-haired fairy with the ample bodice and 
the elevated voice who is the mother of your 
children 'i You grant then, with heretical 
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tremblings, but anxious only for the truth, 
that love, true love can begin, and stop. It 
is a heresy, you know, for the dogma is that 
only the love that endures forever is the 
true love. But you grant it Go a step 
farther. Did you never meet the individual 
of the opposite sex mentioned above long 
after all recollection even of the interval of 
passion had passed away, and find yourself 
suddenly in the old predicament '^ You have ? 
Of course you have. Your assent emboldens 
us, and we will put a question implying a depth 
of scepticism that would appal a fainter heart 
than yours. Is it, or is it not, the case that 
you fell in and out of love, three times at least, 
with your husband or wife before marriage? 
Afterwards, of course we know — even the most 
sceptical know, such a thing is an impossibility. 
We do not mean when we say that you fell 
out of love, a mere lover s quarrel ; but an 
actual ceasing to care two straws what tie you 
wore in Aramintas presence, and an utter 
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indifference as to Orlando's opinion of the style 
in which your hair was dressed. Is it, or is 
it not the case? We pause for a reply, and 
proceed with our story. 

Laura Ruthven loved Meyrick Tunstall that 
evening in his mother s drawing-room ; and 
her whole being was shaken by the suddenness 
of it, the wonder, and the glamour. But 
before she left Mrs. Tunstall's house, ** brief 
as the lightning in the collied night," the 
blaze of passion had died out ; and there was 
more than one reason why it should have 
done so. There was first of all the resolute 
little lady herself — she had made a vow never 
to marry ; and therefore of course never to 
fall in love ; and she had taken herself severely 
to task when the music was over. Then 
Meyrick Tunstall had talked eagerly with 
Olive Van Tassel ; and then Lady Fullalove 
had called. The hatred and loathing that 
Laura Ruthven still felt for that woman ex- 
tended to her friends — her male friends, that is ; 
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and when she learned the relation that existed, 
or had existed between Meyrick Tunstall and 
Marcia FuUalove, she began to doubt his 
mother. That, however, did not outlive two 
meetings with Mrs. Tunstall. But we can 
best indicate Laura Ruthven's attitude to- 
wards Meyrick Tunstall by a scrap of 
conversation between her and Charlotte 
Walton. 

*' Do you remember, Charlotte," said Laura, 
**long ago, when we first became acquainted, 
how we talked about men, and the possibility 
of being close friends with them without falling 
in love V 

**I do," said Charlotte. "You said it was 
possible, and I said it wasn't; and I, of 
course, had the best of the argument." 

"Oh!" 

" Of course I had," said Charlotte merrily. 
" But I suppose you think you have the best 
of it now." 

"What do you mean?" 
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"A certain editor and a certain widow seem 
to have brought the impossible to pass." 

" But is it so noticeable ?" asked Laura 
Ruthven with some anxiety and a little 
blush. 

"Anybody can see that Meyrick Tunstall 
prefers your society to that of anybody else." 

" But do you think he does } It seems 
to me that he talks to others as much as to 



me." 



" That's only because you want to get him 
all to yourself," thought Charlotte; but she 
didn't say it. 

**And then," continued Laura Ruthven, 
**his mother, Charlotte. Why, the man's in 
love with his mother. You may be as 
sceptical as you like, Charlotte, but Meyrick 
Tunstall and I have not the least little scrap 
of love for each other. How could he pos- 
sibly ever love poor little me? It is just 
because he feels certain that I don't love 
him, and will never do such a foolish thing. 
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that we are so friendly. I am a little 
ignorant fool, and it pleases him to talk to 
me. That's all." 

"And you're certain you don't love 
him?" 

" Quite, Charlotte. Don't you see, dear, 
that he's not the kind of man that I 
should fancy, supposing I c6uld possi- 
bly love again. Why, now — always sup- 
posing that you know — I could fall in love 
comfortably with- such a fine boy as Harry 
Summers, if he were only a little older. He 
has no past ; nothing to hide. But Meyrick 
Tunstall, with his Olive Van Tassels and his 
Lady Fullaloves in the background — a most 
interesting, sometimes a most exciting, friend 
— is^ the last man, I, with my experience, 
should dream of loving." 

And Mrs. Tunstall, watching her son and 
Laura Ruthven together, came to the same 
conclusion, and took the pretty young widow 
to her heart, satisfied at last that she had 
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found a frank, open, **undesigning" nature, 
such as she had sought in vain for so many 
years. 

Now, it had been determined for some 
time that Laura Ruthven and Charlotte 
Walton should be taken by Mrs. Tunstall 
to visit her son at his chambers. Meyrick 
had been asked repeatedly to appoint a day, 
but had always evaded doing so. He him- 
self could not have given any very definite 
reason why he felt uneasy at the idea of 
this visit ; but the uneasiness was there, 
and he could not overcome it. Afterwards, 
in reviewing this period of his life, he said 
it had been a premonition of his approaching 
fate ; but the reader will be able to judge 
how far that idea is consistent with truth 
before our story is ended. Failing an 
appointment, Mrs. Tunstall took the matter 
into her own hands ; and one afternoon 
when Laura Ruthven and Charlotte Walton 
called she invited them to drive with her; 
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and, without telling them where they were 
going, took them straight to her son's 
rooms. 

Meyrick TunstalFs chambers were to a 
certain extent- a show place. There were 
valuable things, beautiful things, and innu- 
merable **joys for ever" on his shelves, on 
his walls, and beneath his feet — Tunstall 
was one of those men who couldn't work 
without his surroundings — that was one of 
his imperfections. He needed his particular 
chair, his particular table, he even used a 
particular kind of pen, and affected a special 
ink, and he liked to feast his eyes upon 

what he considered the beautiful ; his carpets 
were priceless Eastern rugs, his few pictures 
were very good of their kind, and the dearest 
of all to him was Frank Holt's portrait of 
his mother which hung over the Queen Anne 
grate in the place of honour. There were 
cases of miniatures, great portfolios of etch- 
ings and water-colours, and a hideous print 
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of the ** Temptation of St. Anthony," with 
a peculiarly vivid rendering of the devil 
that did much credit to M. Callotts inven- 
tion. There were Gilray and Rowlands in 
caricatures, and a few framed drawings by 
Cruikshank; and there hung a hetero- 
geneous collection of ideal beauties on the 
journalist s walls which puzzled you. 

"When I see a pretty face or a lovely 
form, I buy it as a sort of duty," — the 
owner of the rooms would explain. **One 
may remember a quotation or a phrase, but 
it's so easy to forget a face." 

The walls were hung so thickly that they 
were absolutely hidden ; and valuable works 
of art jostled common prints, photographs, 
and statuettes, that were merely pegs on 

which hung happy memories. 

Tunstall could work comfortably in his 
own place. **No cock," he would say, "can 
be so happy, or crow so loudly, as when 
on his own — eminence." 
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That was one of TunstalFs weak points ; 
he couldn't crow on paper anywhere else. 

Some men can work in a stifling atmo- 
sphere of printers ink and gas, to the 
monotonous tune of a steam-press — it's all 
one to them ; their eyes don't travel off the 
sheet of lined foolscap in front of them ; but 
with Tunstall it was different ; he could only 
work at his own rooms — being, as he put 
it, a limpet who was only happy on his 
own rock. He liked his sumptuous sur- 
roundings, the society of his numerous well- 
bound books, his first editions, and the air 
of mingled luxury and homeliness ; he liked 
his double-windows and the painted glass that 
shut out the world; and he liked the flowers 
that were replaced ere they began to fade, 
and the flowering plants renewed by the 
florist for a yearly dole ; he liked the heavy 
old library furniture, that looked as if it never 
could wear out, and the old-world book- 
cases and glazed cupboards of darkest oak 
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with their diamond panes; and he liked the 

little square " Broadwood grand " that stood 

in a recess on which fair and dexterous 

fingers had made music for him in his hours of 

idleness ; and he revelled in the mixed odours 

of tobacco, sandal-wood, and pot pourri, which 

hung about the Arabian smoking-room, which 

opened out of the study through a latticed 

partition of carved wood, and the low divans 

covered with strange rugs and skins of 

beasts flung there with simulated negligence, 

and the little, yellow marble fountain that 

flashed and bubbled in its midst, and the 

fern paradise which looked like a glorious 

picture in a frame behind a sheet of plate- 
glass. Beyond the study there was a tiny 

dining-room, where you might dine four 
people, and whose only ornaments was a 
small carved sideboard, a picture of still life 
and birds, by Hondekoeter, and a candel- 
abrum in silver of old Dutch work, which 
held half-a-dozen wax candles. There was 
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a bedroom, a bathroom, and a servants* 
room beyond. 

They were heavily rented these chambers 
of Tunstall's, being on the first floor of the 
Albany ; but the dun, the bore, the casual 
acquaintance, the interviewer, the earnest in- 
quirer and the indignant contributor, could 
never penetrate to disturb the rest of Meyrick 
Tunstall ; and the smiling man-servant kept 
to his consign. No visitors — except some 
half-dozen cronies of his master's, or people 
who called by appointment ; and, w^onder of 
wonders, the mans mother, his best and 
dearest friend. 
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tread followed him. It was not Horrocks, for 
there was a frou-frou of skirts. 

Mrs. Tunstall turned pale, half rose, and sat 
down again ; but Laura Ruthven s cheeks were 
even paler, Charlotte Walton looked — well, 
critical. 

Mrs. Tunstall lost command of herself ; for a 
full minute she had no thoughts. Had she not 
been a strong woman she would have 
swooned. Then a sick feeling of misery over- 
came her, and she sat for a time with bowed 
head. Her one idea was, **What can I say 
to my son } What excuse can I make ? " Not 
for an instant did it cross her mind that she 
would overhear a word that might cause her 
son to hang his head before her. Why hadn't 
she risen at once when she heard the rustle of 
the dress ^ What had possessed her } And 
what a mischievous little creature Charlotte 
Walton was ; and Laura Ruthven was little 

better 1 She blamed those two : there was 
nobody she wouldn't have blamed ; for might 
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not this destroy the confidence between her and 
her son ? But she blamed herself most. The 
years might restore her ; but she would fall for 
the present in her son's estimation. She turned 
her face towards the back of her chair, and the 
tears burst from her proud old eyes. Oh, often 
sung, often praised by halting lips that cannot 
sing, but never lauded enough, loyal, trusting, 
mother s heart ! 

Charlotte Walton watched Laura Ruthven, 
and she said to herself, " Aha ! my little lady's 
in love." We give Charlotte Walton's opinion 
for what it is worth. We have stated clearly 
in the last chapter that Laura Ruthven was not 
in love with Meyrick Tunstall ; and we made 
the statement on the very best authority — name- 
ly, her own. . Still, we admit that Charlotte 
Walton had some grounds for her opinion, be- 
cause Laura, during the first five minutes after 
the entrance of Meyrick Tunstall with his com- 
panion, was the very picture of jealousy. 

The reader will have guessed that the lady 
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who entered with Meyrick Tunstall was Olive 
Van Tassel. She had not availed herself im- 
mediately of his invitation ; and so long a time 
had elapsed since he had asked her to visit him 
that a note requesting an appointment came 
upon him with something of a shock. A 
moment s reflection, however, recalled the cir- 
cumstances in which he had proposed a private 
meeting ; and as his word was sacred to him, 
although he felt that he had been rather pre- 
cipitate, he agreed to give her an interview. 
On returning from a brief visit to his printer he 
had met her at his door, as she was rather be- 
fore the time he had fixed, and that is how 
they entered together. 

In a very business-like manner he motioned 
her to a seat, and, having taken his own chair, 
began the conversation in a grave, calm, yet 
kindly tone. 

'' I am very glad you have called, Mrs. 
Van Tassel. Your life, I understand, has 
some serious difficulty in it just now. If 
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I can help you I shall esteem it a great 
privilege." 

Having said this he looked up at her, seeing 
her really for the first time that afternoon. 
Meyrick Tunstall was a man of the strongest 
passions, which he had reined in with a cruel 
bit. He cast one glance at Callot's St. An- 
thony — a glance which Olive Van Tassel 
observed and appreciated — and then seemed 
to brace himself for a momentous encounter, 
an encounter for which Olive Van Tassel 
had come prepared. To say that she was 
arrayed for conquest is only to say that she 
was dressed as becomingly as usual ; nobody 
had ever seen Olive Van Tassel anything but 
well dressed ; and yet, as a rule, she didn't 
go in for splendour ; she didn't over-dress, 
and there was nothing greenery, yallery, 
aesthetic, or Cimabile Brown-like about Mrs. 
Van Tassel. She had fancied that she came 
to complete a conquest already half achieved ; 
but apparently it had all to begin over again. 
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Circe, who charms all, making swine of men, 
but remaining cold herself, is always caught 
once at least ; and when he who charms the 
charmer joins to the youth and beauty of 
Telemachus something like the experience and 
renown of Ulysses, Circe will put herself about 
considerably to win his favour. 

*' Mr. Tunstall, may I play a little piece 
of myself before I talk ? " 

Her voice had lost its timbre, and become soft 
and sweet as a girl's — to the surprise even of 
the speaker, who, consciously acting, felt now 
sure of success, since Nature began to help her. 

Meyrick bowed his assent, and the hand- 
some American woman took off her gloves 
and went to the piano. There was no doubt 
that the young man — he was much younger 
than his years — was fascinated already. Out 
of Olive Van Tassel's face the offensive 
strength, which repelled men of refinement, 
had vanished with the metallic ring in her 
voice. A certain rigidity and harshness which 
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marked her ordinary bearing and motions were 
also entirely gone. Everything about her had 
become womanly ; a soft, deep glow replaced 
the hard lustre of her eyes ; a delicate flush 
suffused her cheeks ; and her scarlet lips, 
relaxed and slightly opened in a girlish smile, 
seemed incapable of deceit and intrigue. 

*' I wish to play this," she said, ** because it 
will recall the mood in which I must be, in 
order that I may say truly what I have come 
to say." All affectation had gone from her 
speech ; there only remained a touch of the 
curious Yankee rising inflection at the end of 
sentences, to give a piquancy to her talk. 

'* I composed it when I was a girl," she said, 
bringing her hands down with a crash on the 
keys, and setting the piano on fire for a few 
seconds ; then a chromatic passage in darkness 
and in travail gave birth to a surging melody 
that soared up to the skies and ceased un- 
finished. It suggested to Meyrick Tunstall a 
verse from Tennyson's Fatima : — 
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My whole soul waiting silently, 
All naked in a sultry sky, 
Droops, blinded with his shining eye : 
I a//7/ possess him, or will die." 



" I don't think I shall ever be able to com- 
plete It," said Olive Van Tassel, turning round 
in the piano-chair. But her whole face said to 
Meyrick Tunstall the last line we have quoted 
above. " I think I know what might enable 
me to resolve it," she added softly. And Mey- 
rick Tunstall knew that she aimed at his love. 

There was a pause, during which the man 
and woman, endeavouring to discharge all 
expression from their eyes, watched each other 
keenly. Olive Van Tassel could play upon 
herself almost as well as she could play upon 
the piano. Her passionate music had done to 
her all she desired ; she looked eagerly to 
detect a similar effect in her listener, and for 
that brief space she was merely an observer. 
Satisfied from the constraint in his expression 
that he had been strongly moved, she sur- 
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rendered herself entirely to the feelings which 
had brought her there, and which she had 
augmented with her own music. 

Meyrick Tunstall leant back in his chair, and 
said boldly, ** The music reveals you, Mrs. Van 
Tassel." 

"Ah! " said the lady, "it reveals what I was 
before I was married, and what I yet might 
be." 

He inclined his head slightly, as if inviting 
her to continue. 

" I shall tell you it all," she said. " I was 
born and reared in a log-house, in the Adiron- 
dacks, beside the Lake of Loons. My father 
was a lumberer. I used to roam about among 
the beech forests, and the pines, and the 
poplars all day. I have only to shut my eyes 
to see it all. The great mountains, Jahdwus, 
Seaward, Whiteface ; the eagles and the 
ospreys flying and screaming, and the heron 
flashing over the swamp ; and the howl of the 
wolf at night ; and sometimes a bear came 
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snuffing and growling round the house. And 
the sun rose red, and set red; and the world 
was as young as I was then. We knew noth- 
ing of cities and civilisation, the earth and I ; 
and I thought we should never grow old. I 
loved everything — the deer, the salamanders, 
the dragon-flies, the very mice and crabs — and 
the thick-sown phosphoric sparks shed from the 
decayed trunks of old, old trees — ^how I loved 
to watch them flickering at night like stars on 
the floor of the forest! One summer there 
came on a holiday, with tents, and canoes, and 
guides, a company of New York gentlemen, 
Mr. Van Tassel among them. He was thirty- 
five then, and I was fifteen. I am thirty-five 
now ; he is fifty-five — and he was old when I 
knew him first, for he had taken his pleasure 
all his life and never spared himself. He made 
me mad with desire for life, for crowds, and 
splendour, and ideas. I had hardly read a 
book— I was as primitive as an aboriginal. In 
a week's time the earth had grown old and tire- 
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some, and I belonged to my own century. He 
bought me from my father. We were engaged, 
and he took me to New York to educate me. 
Diedrich Van Tassel is a subtle man ; he 
lodged me in the house of a quiet Quaker, and 
employed gray-haired professors to teach me. 
The only glimpses of the world, the only 
snatches of pleasure I enjoyed were always in 
his company. I did the work of ten years in 
three ; and my music was the most surprising 
thing, for I had never seen a piano till I came 
to New York. It was in the Quaker's house, 
after seeing Romeo and Juliet with my Jianc^y 
that I made the scrap of music I played just 
now. We were married on my eighteenth 
birthday. I had been taught, like other 
American women, that a life of luxury, if pos- 
sible as the wife of a wealthy man, is the only 
thing worth having. Mr. Van Tassel had 
taken care also to nurse the delusion every girl 
has that marriage is the Promised Land. It 
was a mistake of Mr. Van Tassel's, that. The 
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whirl of excitement into which he plunged me 
after our marriage kept me dizzy for some 
months ; but when T had time to think and 
time to feel, I learned to loathe my husband. 
I found him out, selfish, unclean in mind, and 

— a feeble and foolish dotard, a wasted A 

corpse tied to a living body describes our union. 
Then I occupied myself with music ; I refused 
to go anywhere, to see anybody. Whenever a 
pianist of repute came to New York I insisted 
on having lessons, cost what they might. For 
months, for years, I practised eight, twelve 
hours a day — till the blood sometimes was 
almost oozing from my finger-tips; and I still 
practise four hours a day ; and I think I can 

play — some." She herself smiled at the 
Americanism ; Meyrick did not. ** Ten years 
went past without an open quarrel. Then I 
found a man who loved I me ; he was a Polish 
musician. My husband iaid nothing, but took 
me away to California arid Australia. I found 
two othe ^o woiild have died for me ; 
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and there might have been a tragedy, but my 
husband took me away again for an extended 
tour. I begged him to divorce m.e; but he 
wouldn't. I begged for a separation ; but that 
he wouldn't give me either. At last I forced 
him to let me come to England alone. I have 
been here for more than a year." 

She paused for several seconds, and when 
she resumed there was a more intrepid look 
on her face. 

"I must tell you my object in coming to 
England," she said. ** I wanted to get away 
from all my old acquaintances, of course ; but 
besides that, I wanted to be independent, to 
be able to write to my husband, — * I require 
an allowance no longer ; I support myself.' 
I have advanced slowly but surely towards 
my object. My reputation in certain circles 
ranks as high as that of many professionals, 
and I only require to be launched. Now, 
when I wrote my 'Confession' for The 
Dreadnought, it was in order to become 
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acquainted with you, and to use you, I 
hope you will pardon me that ; I am using 
you ; but it is only your advice I want. 
My husband has come to England — to claim 
me. Our only arrangement when I left New 
York was a financial one. While I have 
been preparing the way to be independent 
of him, he, in my absence, has fallen in love 
with me again. Having abandoned all his 
dissipations, and taken care of his health, he 
comes across here to me, and the first 
words he says are, — * My dearest Olive, it is 
not every couple that have two honeymoons, 
but it shall be said of us.* He, the dotard, 
with one foot in the grave, no brain, no soul, 
to lay claim to me!'' 

She paused again. She didn't laugh ; but 
she was very pale, and she wiped her quiver- 
ing lips. She had ceased acting entirely. 

** I am in love,** she continued ; '' not as I 
loved in New York — crudely, without knowing 
what I wanted, in my despair and my misery. 
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but in a higher way, and with a man worth 
loving." She paused for the third time. It 
looked as if she thought her words had been 
too feeble and she was about to amend them. 
With a slight motion of the head, that might 
imply either approval or condemnation of her 
own expressions, she went on : ** If there be 
such a thing as sin at all, it would be sin — the 
unpardonable sin — for me to live with my 
husband now; for I hate him as I never 
thought I could hate him, and I love another 
as I have imagined women loving, but as I 
thought I should never be able to love. The 
man I love is a man ; he is as far above 
other men as he is in advance of his time ; 
he is gentler than a woman, but stronger than 
the strongest ; and I love him — I love him 
with every fibre of my being! What am I 
to do ? What am I to do 1 " 

"Go back to your husband," with a sort 
of brutality, said Meyrick hoarsely. 

" Go back to my husband ! " exclaimed 
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Olive Van Tassel. " Do you tell me that — 

you— you?" 

It was a terrible rebuff. She understood 
quite well that Meyrick Tunstall knew that 
he was the man she loved ; and she could 
hardly believe her ears. 

" Yes, Mrs. Van Tassel," he continued, 
and his voice still shook. " It is the only 
course for you, even — even if your love be 
returned — which you have not told me." The 
grammar was shaky, but the editor was not 
master of himself. 

" I do not know," she said, breathing hard. 
" I do not know." 

" I think," said Meyrick Tunstall, re- 
covering some of his self-control, "that 
even supposing this man returns your love, 
•'*■ ''e be one-tenth the man you make him 
his advice, the advice of all true man- 
i, would be, — ' Return to your hus- 
I.'" 
This from you — from you of all men," she 
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cried, wringing her hands. Then, overcome 
by conflicting passions, she sprang to her 
feet and burst into a wild speech. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE TEMPTATION OF ST. ANTHONY. 



*' Do you know what it is you ask me to do ? ' 
she cried. '* You, whom I thought in the 
very fore-front of the time? You ask me to 
join myself to a living corpse — a mind, empty, 
naked — a soul that is the mere skeleton of a 
soul. You ask me to give myself where I do 
not love, where I hate, hate, hate, and where I 

have a right to hate. Do you believe in the 
(Jevil? Never mind. It has a meaning for 
me\ and Diedrich Van Tassel has been my 
evil aiig^l. Had it not been for him I should 
have been n^^py to-day — the wife of a back- 
woodsman witft\ children about me— ignorant, 
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innocent, barbarous, but happy. What has 
he given me instead? He has fed me with 
poison until it has become indispensable. He 
has given me the world — ^art, and music, and 
luxury. He has given me everything he had 
me taught to esteem. And what does he 
demand in return ? Only my soul and body. 
But he took care to pay himself before I 

understood what was the price I gave. Is 
there nothing — I often ask myself — is there 
nothing — no redress in law for these things.-^ 
None, none, I know ; but it is such a mon- 
strous injustice, that I say it daily, nightly, — 
Is there really no help for me — no punish- 
ment for him } And you — you bid me 
return, and cast myself like a jewel once 
more before this — Oh! if men would 
only open their eyes and see what creatures 
they have made of women with their mar- 
riage laws and their families — drudges we 
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are, or toys, or obscene things! A woman 
here and there with talent, or with money — 
but they are unsexed, as a rule, on what- 
ever tight-rope they may dance, of philan- 
thropy, or science, or literature. And I am 
to be just one sacrifice more I No, no ; I 
will never return to my husband though 
perdition yawned under my feet. I will 
be free — free — and happy — happy — for ever 
so little a time. Shall I be happy ? I 
have a right to be happy at least once in 
my life — have I not ? Surely — to be alive 
is to have a right to happiness. And I 
love you^ and my love gives me a right to 
you." 

She fell on her knees before him, with 
closed eyes, pale face, and clasped hands. 
Had Olive Van Tassel been able to restrain 
herself, and to be merely the exponent in 
words of her own passionate music, there 
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would have been possibly some chance of 
the attainment of her object. But the 
moment she was overcome by her hatred of 
her husband and attempted to justify herself, 
she snapped at once the spell with which 
her music, her appearance, and her American 
reminiscences had bound Meyrick Tunstall. 
He might have yielded to her passion. The 
reader knows our high opinion of Meyrick 
Tunstall's character ; but we repeat again 
that he might have yielded to her passion, 
and we beg to add that we do not think 
Potiphar's wife, Phraxanor, was nearly so 
handsome as Olive Van Tassel. But she 
made the mistake of arguing; she started 
herself the question of right and wrong, 
and Meyrick Tunstall's conscience, which 
she had put to sleep at the beginning of 
her confession, was most effectually roused 
by the conclusion of it 
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"Madam," he said — and the word and 
the tone were so cold that she sprang to 
her feet as if she had been electrified — 
"pray, be seated." 

Mechanically she sank down on a chair. 

He seemed to consider carefully before 
he addressed her f^ain. At last he said, 
" You have no right to be happy, Mrs. Van 
Tassel ; neither you, nor I , nor anybody 
else. It would be a good thing for the 
world, I sometimes think, If the word happi- 
ness were blotted out of the vocabulary of 
every language, for it is the name of no- 
thing. I never heard of, read of, or met 
anybody who was happy. Most people 
find that only then are they really miserable 
when the cause of what they have con- 
sidered their unhappiness is withdrawn. You 
must have noticed this yourself in the com- 
mon case of those who, for any reasons, 
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give up their accustomed employment, how- 
ever uncongenial." 

"Why do men and women continue to 
live, then, and to give life to others?" asked 
Olive Van Tassel in the voice of one who 
is tortured. 

'* I am not going to answer that," replied 
Meyrick Tunstall, ** except to say — and it is 
a bit of the answer to that question — that 
there is something higher that happiness." 

'' And that is ? " 

** I am thinking how to name it." 

''Doing one's duty, I suppose," said Olive 
Van Tassel with a sneer. 

" Duty is a word that has no meaning for 
either of ^^," said Meyrick Tunstall. " It 
has been hackneyed, abused, destroyed by 
quacks and doctrinaires. I should prefer to 
name it satisfaction. I do not think any 
human creature who has ever lived in th^ 
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world, except those unfortunates whose minds 
have been affected, could have failed of satis- 
faction had they made that their aim." 

*' Well/* interrupted Olive Van Tassel, 
*' suppose I make satisfaction my aim. How 
can I find any satisfaction in living with a 
man who is already mined body and soul } 
I, who am — '* She stopped with a half sob, 
but the heaving breast and the glowing face 
told what she wanted to say. 

** What do you understand by satisfaction, 
Mrs. Van Tassel ? '' 

The American artist sat up, and delivered 
her answer slowly, intensely, with all her 
soul. 

** I understand by satisfaction,*' she said, 
** the full employment of all the faculties of 
ones body and mind in their highest 
functions." 

** Good," said Meyrick Tunstall ; " that is 
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what I understand by satisfaction also, al- 
though I might have phrased it differently." 

** But that is just happiness ! " exclaimed 
Olive Van Tassel. 

"No/' said Meyrick Tunstall, "not at all 
what the world imagines happiness to be. 
No being ever reached its highest develop- 
ment except through anguish, often and 
necessarily bodily anguish, as well as mental. 
We have faculties — immense capacity for 
the endurance of pain." 

"I have misunderstood you," said Olive 
Van Tassel bitterly. " I didn't know you 
were an evangelist." 

" Dear Mrs. Van Tassel," said Tunstall 
with a smile, " I have long been indifferent 
to nicknames." 

" But how," cried the miserable woman, 
again abandoning herself, — "how can any 
man, how can you, pure, passionate, a demi- 
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god — for you are a demi-god compared with 
all the men I have known — how can you 
endure to think for a moment of a woman 
with health, with strong passions, with some 
good looks, some brains, some ambition — 
even a woman as bad as you think me — 
living in the closest union with a dotard 
in his second childhood ; and when that 
woman loves with an aching heart and a 
broken will one whom she is utterly un- 
worthy of in everything except in this, 
that she loves him as he will never be 
loved again ? Marri^e I Is there any- 
body, short of a priest, who would dare to 
me of the sanctity of my marriage 

'iedrich Van Tassel?" 

; will leave the sanctity of it alone ; 

: you said that you had both broken 

arriage vows." 

at's one to me," muttered OHvq V^ 
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Tassel savagely, startling herself with the 
slang that burst through her clenched teeth. 

**You see," continued Meyrick Tunstall, 
''you take a wholly erroneous view of the 
meaning of marriage — a view that is very 
common in certain circles just now — I mean 
the sentimental idea of marriage. Marriage is 
not intended for the comfort, pleasure, and 
mutual culture of a man and woman. On the 
contrary, it is the sacrifice of comfort, pleasure, 
and culture on the part of a man and woman 
for the sake of posterity ; and it is actually the 
case that by far the largest proportion of 
individual marriages — as a rule unconsciously, 
and when it is conscious oftenest grudgingly — 
accomplish that sacrifice to the full. I want 
you to think of that, and to get it properly 
before you ; because I know how poets and 
romance-writers have filled the world with the 
idea that out of marriage, if from no other 
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circumstance, springs this chimera of happiness 
that still haunts our imaginations even in this 
nineteenth century. Do please understand 
that marriage has nothing whatever to do with 
that folly. Sometimes marriage fails in its 
true object — that of keeping up the breed of 
men. You must let me speak plainly. It has 
failed in your case ; and there I think is the 
only possible argument for wishing to separate 
from your husband. Not because there is no 
union of souls, as the sentimentalists have it, 
not because there is incompatibility of tempera- 
ment, a total divergence of tastes, but only 
because your marriage has not enabled you to 
fulfil your destiny as a woman. That is the 
only possible ground for a divorce I can think 
of as being at all justifiable ; but if I had the 
making of the laws I would prohibit divorce 
entirely. It seems to me that all the unfortun- 
ate unions that have ever been made; resulting 
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in every species of crime, and sin, and misery, 
torture of sensitive natures, madness, death, is 
as nothing to the gradual evolution by marriage 
of an ever-improving race of men. I tire you, 
however. You ask my advice, and I give it 
you. Return to your husband ; ask his for- 
giveness without expecting him to beg yours. 
You are already on a higher level than he ; 
endeavour to raise him to it. Sacrifice your 
intellect, your music, your health, your life for 
this man to whom you are bound. From such 
a course you would derive a satisfaction the 
like of which has been enjoyed by only one or 
two high souls in the whole history of the 
world." 

Strange to say, the man was sincere ; he 
meant what he said. He was no quack. 

Astounded at first at the turn Meyrick 
Tunstall's harangue took, Olive Van Tassel 
had gradually become inattentive, only catch- 
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ing a phrase here and there. When he had 
finished, she said, " And has love then nothing 
to do with marriage ? " 

He saw that he had failed altogether to 
move her in the way he wished, and deeming 
it useless to expostulate further, he replied 
carelessly, '* Love has lots to do with it ; it's 

the sugar and the gilding on the pill." 

" Were you ever in love, Mr. Tunstall ? ** 
she said, leaning forward in her chair. Her 
eyes seemed to scorch him ; and he began to 
realise what a power over her this woman's 
passion for him had. He did not answer 
her. 

" Were you ever in love } " she repeated. 

*' Never in the way you mean," he replied. 

*' Which way is that ? " 

** As you are loving now," he said ; *' stupidly, 
frantically, sinfully." 

** How does a good man love ? " she said 
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under her breath, as if not expecting an answer. 
*' What kind of woman do men like you love ? " 

'* What kind of woman do you think I 
should love ? " he asked, glad to divert her 
from herself. 

" What kind of woman would you love ? '' 
she echoed. ** If I could confine my thoughts 
to the beech-wood in the Adirondacks I could 
perhaps tell. I'll try." She closed her eyes 
and went on in a kind of dream. "Some 
woman, if such a woman is to be found — a girl, 
rather, whose soul has never been tarnished by 
the foul fumes that bubble up from the cauldron 
where love, and lust, and avarice, and hypo- 
crisy, and cruelty simmer forever ; a girl who 
could open her heart unabashed to her lover ; 
whose darkest secrets are sweet, honest, ignor- 
ant fancies of what love is ; a girl who has never 
eaten of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, and who would never pluck and eat her 
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self, but wait, wait all her life on the coming of 
the prince. Such a girl I was once." She 
opened her eyes, and there was an inspired 
look on her face. "And such am I again, 
now. I have purged myself of my past in con- 
fessing it all to the man I love. I have cast off 
my dead self, and am once more pure, sweet, 
holy, fit for the love of the man who is the one 
man to me in all the world." 

Had Olive Van Tassel risen and fled from the 
room — an action in keeping with her recovered 
girlhood — she would have played a very strong 
card in her attempt to win Meyrick Tunstall ; 
but she was too much in earnest now to per- 
ceive what was for the advantage of her object. 
Fascinated by the daring casuistry with which 
passion had supplied his temptress, Tunstall 
sat back in his chair watching her. The wo- 
man saw that she had wrought a spell upon him 
even stronger than that which her music had 
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produced at the beginning of their interview ; 
and she thought she could complete it. She 
rose, keeping her eyes fixed upon his, and 
glided to him. Stooping over him she put 
an arm about his neck, and laid a light kiss 
on his mouth — a girl's kiss. He breathed hard 
for a second, and then withdrew himself from 
her caress, and rose, and looked out of the 
window. She sank into the chair he had left, 
and burying her face in a cushion, fell a-sobbing 
as if her heart would break. 

Even yet, however, her chance of success 
was not entirely gone. The man who could, 
unmoved, hear a woman weeping for love 
of him has not yet been born ; had Olive Van 
Tassel made her exit in tears, Meyrick Tunstall 
would have been left with all his thoughts of 
her steeped in that feeling long known to 
be most germane to love — pity. But the 
woman's vanity rose up in rebellion. Choking 
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back her sobs, she started to her feet, and 
burst into a laugh, a frivolous laugh, not a 
bit hysterical or constrained — it was a genuine 

cachinnation. It had been a superb piece of 

acting, this love scene she had played. 

^* Wal," she said, assuming a marked Yankee 
accent and pronunciation, ** I guess I have 
made no end of a fool of myself. I reckon 
this yer passion's pretty well petered out. 
Eh? A pick and a spade's too ornery for 
some folks' hearts. Dynamite "i Wal ; yes ; 
dynamite. It's ridikilous, though. I'm used 
up, I expect. Anyway, I know where I can 
sleep when I want to. When it comes to 
bed-covers, the turf in Kensal Green's not in 
it with the harebells, and the moss, and the 
ferns in the beech-woods in the Adirondacks. 
But, you may bet your hat and boots, kingdom 
come needn't open the front gate for me awhile 
yet ; and you needn't cal'clate to go down to 
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posterity as the virtuous editor for whose love 
Olive Van Tassel killed herself. No, sin 

" * Old Deuteronomy's dead and gone, — 
I hope he's gone to de kingdom ; 
An' what de Lord shall come dar to, 
Hard times dis side ob Jordan ? ' " 

And she sat down at the piano, and played 
and sang a camp-meeting hymn with one of 
those wild melodies possessing somewhat of 
the occult property Falstaff ascribes to an 
Elizabethan catch, which could *'draw six 
souls out of one weaver/' Then she went 
away without a word. She turned for a 
moment as if to speak ; but she seemed to 
change her mind, for she blew a kiss to Callot*s 
St. Anthony, and shut the door behind her 
with some violence. 

Meyrick Tunstall resumed the seat she had 

left, and sat brooding with his face in his 
hands for fully ten minutes. 

Had he ever been in love ? Was he in 
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love now? It is pretty certain that he did 
little else during those ten minutes than repeat 
those two questions to himself. Olive Van 
Tassel had roused his slumbering passions to 
some purpose. 

He rose hastily and took his hat. " I 
wonder," he said, as he left the Albany, **if 
Laura Ruthven is at my mother s. 

Three pale but radiant women followed him ; 
and Horrocks received a triple tip — such a 
fabulous sum as had never been slipped into 
his hand for doing nothing, even in his wildest 
dreams. 



»_ »» 



CHAPTER XXX. 



IN LOVE. 

The four-wheeler in which Mrs. Tunstall 
drove home with her friends arrived at her 
house just as Meyricks hansom left it. He 
met them in the hall. Mrs. Tunstall was 
much more embarrassed than either of the 
younger ladies, and her son thought that 
probably he had come inopportunely. With 
the frankness that characterised their inter- 
course he said to his mother, knowing that 
the reply would be as sincere, ** Would you 
rather I went away?'* 

'' No, Meyrick," said Mrs. Tunstall. '' What 
makes you think that? I was never more 

delighted to see you in my life." 

149 
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She thought that he had come straight to 
see his mother — home, to be at peace after 
his stormy interview with Mrs. Van Tassel ; 
but he was too much pre-occupied to notice 
the peculiar warmth of her greeting. At 
dinner he ate very little, and said very little ; 
the ladies kept up, with difficulty, a desultory 
conversation, and they were all glad when 
it was over. When they were about to go 
to the drawing-room a servant announced 
that Lady Fullalove had called, and was 
waiting there to see Mr. Tunstall. 

'* Mother, I can't see her," said Meyrick 
impatiently. ''Tell her Tm ill — engaged. 
That woman ought to be imprisoned. Get 
rid of her for me." 

" Tm afraid I shall have to quarrel with 
her outright, then," said Mrs. Tunstall. " I 
should not like to do that." 

'* I can't see her," said Meyrick, seating 
himself doggedly in an easy-chair. 
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*' Charlotte, will you come with me?" said 
Mrs. Tunstall. " Your presence will introduce 
formality." 

" From what I have seen of Lady Fullalove," 
said Charlotte, "nobody's presence would be 
a check on her; but 111 come, as you wish 
it." 

Left alone with Laura Ruthven, Meyrick 
Tunstall paced the room for a second, and 
then said, "I'm afraid that woman will be 
more than a match for my mother and Mrs. 
Walton. I would give the world not to see 
her just now. My nerves are all unstrung; 
she would excruciate me. She'll insist on 
seeing me. If I could hide somewhere. Will 
you hide with me, Mrs. Ruthven?" 

"Where can we hide ? " she rejoined, replying 
to the words, but scarcely understanding their 
import. She was thinking of the hero who 
had repelled Calypso; of the Tannhauser 
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whom the Venus of the Adirondacks had 

besought in vain. 

He drew her gently aside and pushed the 

latticed window open. A few steps led them 
down to the garden. There they walked on 
the turf, that their footfalls might not be heard. 
He passed the arbour — at which she paused, 
expecting him to enter it — and took her to 
a little forest of roses. Here he threw him- 
self down on a sloping bank covered with 
fallen rose-leaves. 

**Sit, sit," he said, "and let us talk." 
He felt unconsciously that the old quiet 
friendly feeling which had existed between 
him and Laura Ruthven was changing; in 
the instinctive struggle to retain it he spoke 
brusquely. 

**Come nearer," he said, **come nearer." 
He had thrown himself on his back, with 
his hands under his head, and she had seated 
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herself more than a yard from him. She 
came towards him a few inches. 

''That's not near enough," he said. '' They'd 
hear us talking at that distance." 

He moved up quite close to her, and re- 
sumed his old position. Had he been erect, 
they would have been sitting on the same 
line. As it was, his head was behind her, 
and a little to the side, so that he could see 
her face ; she could not see his without 
turning round. The scent of the roses filled 
the air about them. Above, the sky shone 
clear and blue. The prospect was bounded 
by the high dark-red wall at the foot of the 
garden. This wall seemed to glow where 
it caught the last beams of the sun, but the 
ivy was fast covering it with a shroud of 
green. Hardly a bird sang, all was so still 
and quiet; but now and again there came 
to their ears a faint, dull hum, the attenuated 
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noise of the great city that lay behind them. 
Not long they heard it, for soon their own 
hearts were beating louder. 

" Roses and carnations," he said, looking 
at her neck and wondering at the whiteness 
of it, *^ have the scents that mean most for me." 

He was silent so long after this announce- 
ment that she was forced to speak. 

**What meaning have roses and carnations 
for you ? " she asked, pulling the short grass 
nervously, and throwing it away. 

"More than I can say," he answered. 
"One thing the roses tell me is, that I am 
tired of London, tired of editing, tired of a 
success that is no success." 

This was a surprise to Laura Ruthven. A 
few days before he had spoken enthusiastically of 
his profession, and had shown clearly to his 
satisfaction, and to hers, that journalism was 
gradually gathering into its hands all power. 
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After what she had heard of his interview with 
Olive Van Tassel she was prepared to find him 
excited ; but that he should express, even 
remotely, any intention of dethroning himself 
from the position which his overweening am- 
bition, the flattery of friends, and his mother s 
worship, had led him to imagine he occupied, 
was far beyond her expectation. She turned 
her face to him, without any attempt to con- 
ceal her surprise and chagrin, for she, too, 
believed in his power and influence, and 
thought that he degraded himself by confessing 
a desire to throw off the harness. He read 
her face aright, and said, in reply to its ex- 
pression, " I am nobody, Mrs. Ruthven." 

'* You must not speak in that way," she said. 

*' I must speak in that way," he rejoined. 

** Deep down in my heart I have been feeling 
in that way for long, and now I know it. I 
am nobody ; I have done nothing — nothing. 
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I am a failure ; deluded by my friends, and self- 
deluded. I am a mere charlatan ; and when 
I have imagined that I was leading opinion, 
I was only amusing and entertaining a public 
that had cheered me on as a high-class literary 
Merry- Andrew." 

Laura Ruthven didn't know what to reply. 
At last she asked him if he were ill, thinking 
that there must be some physical reason for 
his mental condition. 

" No ; I have not been so well in health 
for months as I am now. I see you are sur- 
prised and shocked. I know that this change 
must appear sudden. It is, in a measure, sud- 
den to myself. Believe me, it is the very last 
thing I dreamt of saying to-day, or any day 
— that I dm a failure — the very last thing. 
Yet, from the day the first number of my 
paper was published the idea has been present 
with me. I can analyse the growth of it easily. 
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Oh, this psychological analysis ! It is the curse 
of the age ; it has made Hamlets of us all. 
We reason and argue, and examine our deeds, 
instead of going straight on doing, doing, and 
never doubting that what we do must be right 
just because we are able to do it." 

She had ceased to look at him, but when he 
paused, she turned towards him again. She 
could not understand it. 

** But you were so confident," she said ; 
"and everybody believed in you." 

**What did everybody believe in me?" he 
asked. 

*' Everybody does believe that you are a 
genius ; that your word has weight in the 
councils of the nation ; that there is no more 
earnest or more capable man writing at the 
present day ; and they think that you ought 
to go into Parliament, and that you would soon 
be in the Cabinet" 
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"Then everybody believes a lie," he said 
deliberately. "I have built a house on the 
sand ; I have blown bubbles ; I have paved 
helL" 

Laura Ruthven was unable to reply. She 
was trying to associate his despondent mood 
with the event of the afternoon, but failed to 
see how to connect them. 

"This is only a passing fit of disgust," said 
Laura Ruthven lightly, turning on him her 
eyes moist with sympathy, and bright with 
encouragement. 

" No,*' he said. " * Like a seer in a trance, 
seeing all his own mischance,' I feel that I 
have expected this from the beginning. I 
make up my mind now : I shall abandon jour- 
nalism, and sell the Dreadnought to Banderole." 

" And what will you do then } " 

" I don't know. Travel, perhaps. You 
know I have never been out of England." 
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^'Yes; I think it would be good for you 
to travel," said Laura sedately. 

'* I want a rest," he said ; " a long rest and 
a new life. I want a thorough change. — ^You 
have been married ; do you think I should 
marry } " 

" It would be a change for you," said Laura, 
retaining command of herself with difficulty. 

" Yes, it would. My bride and I would go 

to Italy first — and Greece, and Egypt : we 
would have lots of honeymoons — a year of 
honeymoons — two years of honeymoons : two 
years of travel is not too much. We have 
been very friendly, Mrs. Ruthven. Would 
you miss me much, do you think " 

•'I — I might miss you." 

** But you could marry, too, could you 
not.'* Let me see. Tm sure Banderole's 
in love with you; and he's a good sort of 
fellow, is Banderole." 
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"I don't think I shall ever marry again," 
said Laura. 
" Why not ? " 

Meyrick Tunstall was speaking now al- 
most mechanically. Watching Laura Ruthven, 
he had become intensely interested in a 
deep blush that had suddenly dyed her 
cheek, and which seemed as if it were 
never going to fade ; and so he had talked 
and put questions almost at random. What 
could not see under the lowered eyelids 
e two heavy tear-drops that slowly 
lered, and were kept from falling as 
J as Laura Ruthven could prevent them. 
,en at last she felt them swelling beyond 
scope of her eyelids she bounded to her 
, and would have walked rapidly away ; 
he sat up as suddenly, and, catching her 
is, made her sit down again. She re- 
;d slightly: nevertheless, he resumed his 
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old position — only he kept one hand tightly- 
closed on her skirt. The two tear-drops had 
fallen now, and there were no more coming. 
The first deep blush having died out, was suc- 
ceeded by another, deeper and more endur- 
ing, a dark crimson, produced by the conflict 
and the blending of various passions, among 
which was indignation. Love often requires 
some other passion to make it conscious ; 
and anger, especially in the guise of jealousy, 

more frequently than any other emotion, 
wakens the ever-youthful god from his rosy 
sleep. 

*' Why would you leave me ? " he said. 

"You are going to kave nte^' she an- 
swered. " Besides — besides — *' she was seek- 
ing for something to sting him — "I was 
going in search of Mr. Banderole." 

" Banderole ! *' he exclaimed, sitting up. 
*' Do you care for Banderole ? " 

vol.. Ill, L 
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" That isn't the point You say he is in 
love with me, and you advise me to marry him." 

'* I — I advise you to marry Banderole ! " 

"Yes; two minutes ^o." 

" Well, I did," he said recollecting himself. 
" I said something about Banderole and you, 
but I was thinking of something else at 
the time." 

'* Thinking of something else ! " exclaimed 
Laura Ruthven, turning upon him with 
blazing eyes, and trying with both hands to 
remove his grasp from her dress. " Let 
me go, Mr. Tunstall," she panted. 

" What have I done ? " he said, growing 
pale. "What have I done?" 

"Let me go," she said. "You are un- 
manly." 

not let you go," he replied, 
what would you have me do 
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"I would have you let me go," she re- 
peated. 

"I will do whatever you ask me, except 
that," he said. 

She looked round at him, startled, and 
then remained quite still. He stepped be- 
fore her, and stood very close to her; still 
she did not move. 

Meyrick Tunstall was a very proud man. 
He was one of those who feel that they 
would die rather than ask a woman for her 
love if there were any chance of a refusal. 
"Speak to me," he said. '* It is I who 
am ignorant ; it is I who do not understand 
— neither you nor myself. What am I to 
do } " 

She said nothing ; she also tv^as proud ; 
she felt that she had already said too 
much. 

He thought for a second. " If she loves 
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me why does she not say so, as Olive Van 
Tassel did." Then he could have cut his 
heart out for likening Laura Ruthven to 
the fallen American. 

At last he said, " Laura," and paused. 
He had never called her by her first name 
before; it thrilled him as much as it did 
her. 

** Laura," he continued, " will you not help 
me.*^ I wish to say what I have never said 
to woman yet ; but I am afraid to say it. 
I am afraid to trust myself I am a mere 
child at this. I have so much to say that 
I cannot get said. Laura — Laura — I love 
you. I will never let you go." 

He took her hand and held it, and looked 

in her face.; but she stared past him with 

shining eyes. Then what he had wanted to 
say came out at once. *' How the scales 
are dropping from my eyes," he exclaimed, 
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''and the true heart of life unfolding itself 
like a rose." 

It was no mere fine talk ; he couldn't 
have said anything else in that garden, full 
of the scent of the flower that wouldn't 
smell half so sweet by any name except its 
own. ** I have been afraid — I have been 
ashamed to love. I locked love out ; but 
it has come in at the window — to stay. If I 
thought of love, it was as of some unapproach- 
able goddess, wise, omniscient, cold, who 
would suffer herself to be worshipped, but 
scarcely to be wooed, whose robe's hem after 
long service I might kiss once, perhaps. 
But I see that a woman is better than a 
goddess. I have never touched aught of 
you except your hand ; but you are all as 
warm and sweet, are you not.^" He put 
his arms about her, and kissed her; and his 
question was answered. But there mingled 
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in her delighted rapture, for she was ii 
everything a woman, a sense that she wa 
being cheated of her dues. His new-foun' 
confidence, his taking it all for grantee 
merited some rebuke. Having been thu 
kissed and tightly folded in his arms, sh 
burst from him indignantly ; and when h 
seized her hand again she withdrew it, an 
turned her back on him. 

As he had said, he was "a child at this; 
he thought he was rejected. 

" I beg your pardon," he said, choking 
" I misunderstood. 1 hope — " 

"Where are you two hiding?" cried Chai 
lotte's voice near at hand. 

" Quick, Meyrick," said Laura Ruthvei 
turning to him with a happy smile, " ki; 
me once more." 

She had no time to be less direct, an 
she would not let him remain in doub 
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Like one snatched from death he kissed 
her; and she put her loving arms about his 
neck and returned that burning kiss. Those 
happy hurried moments, when we do things 
that we ought to be ashamed of! One or 
two of them can sweeten a lifetime! 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

MOTHER AND SON. 

VVhen Mrs. Tunstall and Charlotte Walton 
entered the drawing-room without Meyrick, 
Lady Fullalove's psychometric faculty trans- 
ferred some image of their thoughts and 
intentions to her own mind — in common par- 
lance, she felt that there was something the 
matter. 

"My dear Mrs. Tunstall," she said, sub- 
limely ignoring Charlotte, as she always did, 

ily a word or two with your son. 

is not ill. If he's really engaged, 

for him." 
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Whether there is any truth in psychometry 
.or not. it appears that Lady Fullalove, with 
all her folly, could make a shrewd guess, for, 
if the reader remembers, illness or engage- 
ment were the customary alternative excuses 
of which Meyrick Tunstall requested his 
mother to make choice in getting rid of the 
unwelcome visitor. 

** My son is engaged — he wishes me to say 
that he is engaged," said Mrs. Tunstall. **I 
do not think," she added, *'he will be able 
to see you to-day." 

"How very provoking;" said Lady Fulla- 
love. **ril just wait for an hour or two to 
see if he can come. I ought to see him 
to-day — in the interests of science I ought 
to see him. Of course, you know that he is 
my affinity — or was. I have been in the 
habit of meeting him at night whenever I 
chose ; but last night my spirit was alone on 
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the astral plane, and I think that someo: 
has come between us." 

" I am very much interested in the 
matters," said Charlotte Walton demure 
" There is one point that I am not qu 
clear about. Lady FuUalove. Perhaps y 
can enlighten me. How many affinities c 
an individual have in the course of a ii 
time?" 

"Goodness knows!" said Lady FuUalo 
ingenuously, although she addressed M 
Tunstall instead of her questioner. "T 
ordinary idea is that one can have only c 
affinity — that we are each of us halves of 
divided entity ; but I may as well tell y 
that I have quarrelled with all the profesa 
and students of everything esoteric. 1 ha 
a system of my own, which I am developii 
and with which I will astonish the world soi 
day. The chief feature of my system 
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simplicity. It resolves itself into this : follow, 
as it were, your own nose — the nose of your 
aura, so to speak, and never mind what others 
have said and done." 

** The force of simplicity and folly could no 
further go," murmured Charlotte below her 
breath. 

"Is Mr. Tunstall in the house ?" asked 
Lady Fullalove of Mrs. Tunstall. "He was 
a minute ago," said Mrs, Tunstall. 

" I will not detain him more than five 
minutes," said Lady Fullalove. " Really, Mrs. 
Tunstall, I should like so much to see him." 

Mrs, Tunstall threw a despairing look at 
Charlotte Walton, and that bright young 
widow, rapidly arriving at the conclusion that 
Meyrick would have seen the propriety of 
leaving the dining-room, announced that she 
would go in search of Lady Fullalove s errant 
affinity. 
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When she had gone, Lady FuUalove shifted 
her chair nearer to Mrs. Tunstall, and began, 
in whispers, to instruct her friend in the 
nefarious practices of young widows. Having 
cleared the ground by some general remarks, 
she was proceeding in a particular indictment 
of Laura Ruthven — not by name, but she let 
Mrs. Tunstall understand, well enough whom 
she meant — when Charlotte Walton returned. 

**Well.'^" said Lady Fullalove, addressing 
her unthinkingly. 

" He s not to be found," said Mrs. Walton. 

'^ If he's not in the house," said Lady 
Fullalove, *'he must be in the garden." 

"It doesn't follow," said Charlotte. "He 
may have gone out." 

•' May I ask," said the other lady, " if Mrs. 
Ruthven has disappeared too?" 

It required no exercise of Lady FuUalove's 
psychometric power to ask that. The pre" 
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sence of Charlotte Walton was a pretty 
certain indication that her companion was 
not far away ; and Lady Fullalove's suspicion 
that it was Laura Ruthven who had inter- 
fered between her and her affinity was, in 
her own estimation, more than an excuse for 
the barefaced question. 

Charlotte Walton was about to reply ; but 

Mrs. Tunstall said gravely, *' It can be no 

concern of yours, Lady Fullalove, where Mrs. 

Ruthven is." 

It was a very direct, but a well-deserved 
rebuke, and having been pronounced in a 

tone that was final, Lady Fullalove, who, 
with all her boldness, stood in some awe of 
Mrs. Tunstall, felt constrained not to press 
the question. 

"Charming weather, is it not?" she said 
blandly. 

"Poor old weather!" said Charlotte Walton. 
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"How its ears must ring! Do you know, 
Lady Fullalove, I have a notion that the rea- 
son of the capriciousness of our English 
weather is the never-ending talk about it? 
I think the weather gets exasperated, and 

that it gets mixed — just like people, you 
know." 

"Weather?" said Lady Fullalove reflec- 
tively, "weather? Candidly, I have talked 
about the weather as much as anybody, but 
IVe never really thought about it. What is 
weather? There now, thats a question that 
never would have occurred to you. You 
see what it is to be an independent esoteric. 
Perhaps I am on the verge of a great dis- 
covery — in weather. If it should transpire 
that weather is a transference to the cosmic 
ether of the thoughts and moods of mankind; 
if it should be the case that when laughter 
and smiles predominate here below we have 
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sunshine and soft breezes, and that the 
storms and the clouds are due to prevailing 
ill-nature among men and women ! And 
the seasons ! Who knows ? Perhaps a cer- 
tain periodicity — ^that's the word, I think — 
a certain periodicity — ^a regular recurrence, 
you know, of prevalent moods, may have 
caused the seasons. People say, in spring 
we are hopeful ; in summer, exuberant ; in 
autumn, quiet, cheerful, resigned; in winter, 
dull, melancholy, despairing, according to the 
seasons. But why may it not be the 

case that the seasons are according to our 
moods — that our feelings make the seasons, 
and not the seasons our feelings. It 
must be so. Once get the human race 
thoroughly imbued with this idea, and we 
could have any season we liked at any time 
of the year. But, alas! how the knowledge 
would be abused. One nation producing 
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one kind of weather to spite another ; each 
nation wanting a different weather at the 
same time ! Why, it might end in the de- 
struction of weather altogether. Really I 
must go home and think this out Will 
you tell Meyrick that I meant to wait for 
him, but that I have had an idea which will 
give me no rest until I have thought it out; 
and— and— you might thank him for not 
seeing me, because it is not at all likely 
that I should have had this idea had he been 
disengaged. And say that I hope he will 
meet me to-night. And — I think that's 
all." 

Excited, and on the best of terms with her- 
self at her great discovery, Lady Fullalove 
pressed Charlotte Walton s hand warmly, as 
well as Mrs. Tunstalls, and was gone — in 
a whirlwind of silk and psychometry, as 
Charlotte said. 
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" Is she mad, do you think ?" asked the 
younger lady. 

"No; I don't think she's mad — -absolutely 
mad," said Mrs. Tunstall. "She has a craze 
which she wouldn't have had if she had 
married a younger man. I have always 
had a warm corner in my heart for Marcia 
Fullalove. She's as innocent as a girl, with 
all her affinities." 

Charlotte Walton said nothing, but she 
thought that Laura Ruthven could tell an- 
other story. 

They talked of indifferent matters and were 
silent at intervals, until Mrs. Tunstall thought 
it high time that Meyrick and Laura should 
come in ; and she commissioned Charlotte to 
summon them. 

It is extraordinary how soon lovers i"^^**" 
the art of dissembling. Although the; 
fresh from their first embrace when Ch 
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Walton appeared before them, they succeeded 
in hiding their happiness from that astute 
little lady. 

"Is she gone ?" cried Meyrick, utilising his 
excitement in the intensifying of that ques- 
tion. 

Laura Ruthven said nothing, but she looked 
at Charlotte eagerly, wondering if her friend 
would see anything in her to indicate what 
had happened, but intending that she should 
understand the interrogation in her eyes as 
referring to Meyrick s question. 

**Yes, she has gone," replied Charlotte; 
**and in the greatest good -humour, too. 
She has discovered that rain is simply the 
tears of humaji beings, and sunshine their 
smiles, and she has gone home to prove it 
true. She has \ quarrel to pick with you, 
however, Mr. TunsC^all, for not meeting her 
last night on the astrial plane." 
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" I wish she were safely landed on the 
astral plane, forever!" said Meyrick Tunstall, 
darting a rapid glance at Laura Ruthven to 
see how she took this reference to his 
friendship with Lady Fullalove. A shade, 
so slight that her lover did not observe it, 
certainly passed over Laura Ruthven's face, 
but it was at her own memories of the 
psychometric amazon. 

On their return from the garden, Mrs. 
Tunstall, in a most peremptory manner, sent 
the two younger ladies home in her carriage, 
for she wanted to be alone with her son. 

Not much was said between these two at 
first. Meyrick was preoccupied, and replied to 
his mother's remarks listlessly. She naturally 
imagined that he was thinking of his interview 
with Olive Van Tassel. That was uppermost 
in her own mind, and, taking advantage of her 
son's preoccupation, she began to consider in 
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what manner she should tell him of her pre- 
sence in the Albany in the afternoon. The 
proud old lady had tried to argue herself out of 
the feeling of guiltiness, but she had failed, and 
meant to ask her son's forgiveness. Perhaps 
that was not, after all, the real reason of her 
desire to talk to him of Olive Van Tassel. 
Her pride in her son was a hundredfold greater 
than her pride in herself ; and we rather think 
she wanted to let him know the new cause 
she had to be well-pleased with him. She 
could not, however, find a suitable method of 
opening up the matter, and began to hope that 
her son would say something which might give 
her the opportunity she desired ; but he seemed 
to sink deeper and deeper into his brown 
She raised the lights, expecting that 
kvould startle him out of his reverie : 
ily closed his eyes and crossed his 
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At last she said, with a formality which she 
tried in vain to overcome, and yet plunging at 
once into the subject that lay at her heart : 
** Meyrick, I cannot conceal from you that I 
am cognisant of what took place this after- 
noon." 

» 

" How ! " he exclaimed. " Did you see 
us?" 

" No, but I overheard you." 

" Overheard us ! Did I speak as loudly as 
that ? " 

**You did not speak very loudly, but she 
did." 

"Oh! she didn't say much ; but that doesn't 
matter. Are you angry, mother } " 

"Angry, Meyrick I How could I be 
angry ? " 

" Why, then," said Meyrick, bounding from 
his chair, and kissing his mother like a school- 
boy, "you're the queen of mothers. I have 
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been sitting here puzzling my brains as to how 
I was to tell you, and trying to forecast what 
you would think and say. I wish now I had 
told you at once when we came in, for Laura 
will have no peace, I'm certain, until she has 
your blessing." 

"Laura!" cried Mrs. Tunstall. 

The tone of the exclamation and the start 
which accompanied it were both unobserved by 
Meyrick. He had taken to pacing the room ; 
and now he began to talk in detached sen- 
tences. 

" I had no idea, mother, that I loved her 

until this afternoon," he said. "Something 

happened that turned my whole life inside out 

before me like a glove. I have been a fool, a 

dreamer ; I see it all now. Don't Jisk me to 

i all too new, and extraordinary, 

I couldn't explain it to myself. 

ejoicing with all my soul that I 
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am a failure, mother ! Do you know what all 
those years of drudgery mean for me ? All 
that writing and correcting, and pushing and 
advertising — that study of hateful things — that 
suavity to hateful people ? All the flattery and 
hollow applause ' like a man*s laughter heard in 
hell, far down, Faustine ? ' It has all been 
pared down to one little point of experience — a 
diamond-tipped point : a passionless life is deaths 
I know what I mean by that. It doesn*t 
matter, mother, whether it comes constitu- 
tionally or from a warped idea of man's true 
destiny — he who tries to live without the lov6 
of a woman is not living at all. But this is 
mere bald talk. Mother, I think I'm going to 
be delivered from the introspective fiend that 
haunts us of the century s end. What a hag- 
ridden age it is ! How we are bedevilled with 
theories and speculations, with the inanities of 
a philosophy that studies its own inventions, 
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and the exclamations of science at its own 
cleverness in discovering the tongs at the fire- 
side. Now, I'll not make a note of that foi 
next week's Dreadnought, as I would have 
done half-a-day ago. How I am tarred with 
the journalistic brush! But I've sold the paper, 
mother — I mean, I'm going to sell it to Ban- 
derole, and marry Laura Ruthven, and live as 
if there were only she and I in the whole 
world — and a dear old lady at Hampstead. 
All my ambition is to love Laura Ruthven 
with all my might, and to make her happiei 
Ihan ever woman was before. Mother, I've 
been taken out of myself; I've been made 
human. What a thrice-double prig and notion- 
monger I have been ! Mother, you can't know 
what a load is lifted off me. I don't think 1 
shall think any more all my life." 

Mrs. Tunstall grew paler and paler as hei 
?on talked. Every word he said was like i 
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knife in her heart. The tears gathered about 
her eyes, although not in them, for even in this 
the greatest trial of her life, she kept and meant 
to keep a firm rein on herself. It is no exag- 
geration to say that it was the greatest trial of 
her life. Her husband s death at the very time 
he was about to succeed had not been so bitter 
a cup, because there was her son to triumph 
where his father had failed ; but now her last 
hope was withered. It had been instilled into 
her since ever she had been able to entertain 
an idea that public eminence was the true aim 
of a man's career; and she had never at- 
tempted to disguise from herself in her desire, 
first for her husband's and then for her son's 
advancement, that what she wanted was to 
see them outstrip others in the race for fame* 
When she heard women "ambitious in a 
weakly way," as she said, excuse themselves 
be talking of the good their husbands and sons 
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might do in positions of power, her scorn was 
as boundless as it was silent. She had hoped 
that her husband s success would have justified 
her misalliance ; she had believed that her son 
was making a world-wide reputation which 
would place the name of Tunstall miles above 
the " noted county family " of the Landors, 
whose long line she was supposed to have dis- 
graced. 

Her son's triumph was to have been her 
vengeance on those who had despised her. 
She never put it that way to herself, but, had 
anybody suggested it to her, she would have 
accepted it fearlessly as a true definition of her 
feeling. And now it was all over. Her son 
had turned his back on his career, and he 
would drop out of sight, and into everlasting 
oblivion, like a broken reed into a swamp. 
Her son, whom she had classed with the men 
of adamant, the Pitts, Napoleon^*, and Fred- 
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ericks, like any wretched poet or artist, '* driven 
by the wind and tossed/ had in an afternoon 
been beaten beyond repair, by an intolerable 
American ddclasshy and a pitiful little design- 
ing widow. 

As she thought how she had been about 
to humble herself before him, her heart 
seemed to turn to stone ; and when she re- 
membered her own reading of Laura Ruthven s 
character she despised and hated herself. That 
was the bitterest drop in the cup ; she had 
herself chosen out carefully the woman for 
whose sake her son had stepped down from 
Olympus, and deserted the gods. 

When Meyrick had finished his disjointed 
talk, he approached her, and she saw that he 
came to kiss her and be kissed. She rose, 
and meeting him half-way, touched his brow 
with her cold lips. It was the hardest thing 
to do she had ever done in her life. She said 
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nothing, but she managed to smile on him ; 
and then she left the room. 

Meyrick thought " it was just his mother's 
way." 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



CONCLUSION. 



Of the three people most interested in the 
events of the last two chapters, Laura Ruth- 
ven slept the soundest and the longest. She 
wakened at a late hour for her, and rubbed 
her eyes, as heroines will insist on doing, 
especially young and charming heroines whom 
the discerning god of sleep is loth to leave. 
Memory, even after a dreamless sleep, is 
the last faculty to waken ; and it was not 
until Laura Ruthven had sat up in bed and 
shaken her hair down over her shoulders, 
and sighed and watched for a full minute a 

brilliant sunbeam dancing for joy on a purple 

189 
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pincushion edged with pearls, that she re- 
membered the kisses of the night before. A 
new-made mother who wakens wondering 
why she is so weak, and, turning, finds her 
first-born beside her, is happy ; and the con- 
victed murderer who starts up with the old 
ache at his heart and in his head, to re- 
member that yesterday he was reprieved, 
knows what solace is : these delights, that 
of giving life and that of receiving it, are 
not to be had without travail. But there 
is a joy equal to these in thoroughness, in 
its power of sinking into the deepest recesses 
of the heart, in its saturation of the whole 
being, and which is yet unaccompanied by 
anything that can be called pain, either as 
its necessary precursor or its inevitable con- 
sequence. As her memory gradually dawned 
with a rosy blush that covered her face and 
neck, that unspeakable happiness flooded 
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her heart and her veins, and thrilled along 
her nerves, and embraced her soul. She 
fell back into her nest, and closed her eyes. 
She was loved ; and she loved. It is only 
women who can taste this joy in its fulness 
' — for when they love they exhaust Natures 
treasury of happiness by a supreme surrender 
impossible to men. 

''Pinfold," she said, when that prudent 
and neat-handed damsel roused her at last 
from her rosy morning dream, ''there is a 
white dress somewhere which I never wore. 
Find it; I am going to put it on to-day." 

Pinfold discreetly confined her expression 
of astonishment to an elevation of the eye- 
brows, and went to do her mistress's bidding. 
She was some time in finding the dress, 
and when she returned, Charlotte Walton, 
already dressed, entered Laura Ruthven's 
bedroom with her. 
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"It's much behind the fashion, ma'am/' 
said Pinfold deprecatingly. "More than a 
year old, ma'am." 

*' Never mind; it's white," said Laura 
Ruthven. 

"Laura," cried Charlotte, *'what are you 
going to do with white?" 

Laura Ruthven blushed, and her eyelids 
fell. 

Without caring what the poor girl thought, 
Charlotte Walton bundled Pinfold out of the 
room, and, seating herself on the edge of 
the bed, laid her hands on Laura Ruthven's 
shoulders. 

** Laura!" she said, with a look full of 
meaning. 

The tell-tale blush deepened, and the eye- 
lids refused to be raised. 

" Laura I when did it happen ? In the 
garden — of course!" 
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"Don't be angry, Charlotte," said Laura. 

"Angry! Fm as glad as glad can be," 
said Charlotte, caressing her friend, and 
stroking her hair. ^'Tm surprised at its 
suddenness ; but I half expected it, dear. 
How happy, how supremely happy, you must 
be!" 

"You think Tm right?" 

"Right, dear! The woman who would 
have refused Meyrick Tunstall after hearing 
what we heard yesterday afternoon — doesn't 
exist." 

" Would you have accepted him } " 

"I! I only wish Td had the refusal of 
him ! " 

"What! after all your protestations about 
never marrying again?" 

" But I did not believe then that there 
was a man like Meyrick Tunstall in the 
world." 

VOL. HI. N 
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"Oh, you darling!" cried Laura, beside 
herself with delight. One is truly satisfied 
of one's own happiness when it is evident 
that others are envious of it. As for Char- 
lotte, we think there was a spice of truth 
in what she said of herself; but we also 
believe that she was largely influenced 
in her recantation by her wish to please 
Laura. 

"Now," said Charlotte, who began already 
to feel like a mother to her friend, " Tm 
going to dress you. How nice of you to 
think of wearing white! He will under- 
stand it, and love you a thousand times 

more." 

Laura protested half-heartedly, but Char- 
lotte declared that Pinfold's fingers would be 
sacrilege that morning, and that she would 
insist on dressing her alone on her marriage 
day, too. We think that before Laura Ruth- 
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ven*s cheval-glass for some twenty minutes, 
in spite of Meyrick TunstalFs assertions about 
the impossibility of happiness, two women 
were as genuinely happy as ever women were 
in the world ; for it is in unexpected passages 
of friendship like that which Charlotte hit 
upon so kindly, that the hearts of good 
people, who alone can be happy, are most 
peacefully delighted. But, as the reader has 
long ago detected, Meyrick Tunstall didn't 
know everything. 

There was a letter for Laura Ruthven that 
morning, addressed in what looked, at first 
sight, copper-plate, but which, on a closer 

inspection, turned out to be penmanship. 
The letter was written in the same exquisite 

round-hand, and ran as follows : — 



*' Dear Mrs. Ruthven, — I write to say 
good-bye. I have joined the Congo Expedi- 
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tion. I go as an artist ; but it was really 
my height and strength that obtained me a 
place in the corps, I have grown half-an-inch 
since I saw you. The surgeon-major of the 
expedition says that I shall not grow any 
more ; but I have heard of men who added 
an inch to their stature after their twenty- 
fifth year, and that may be my lot. 

" Dear Mrs. Ruthven — dear Laura, I am to 
be away for two years, and I feel bound to 
renounce all pretensions to your hand. I 
meant to call on you before my departure, 
but I knew that if I did so, my love, which 
I have almost succeeded in suppressing, would 
blaze forth again. Before joining the expedi- 
tion I had formed a plan to call on you once 
a month, renewing my petition for your 
favourable regard, not doubting that in the 
end I should overcome your repugnance to my 
youth — for I feel persuaded that that can be 
my only deficiency in your eyes. Now, how- 
ever, better thoughts prevail, and I perceive 
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how ungenerous it would be to force you to 
love me. I do not know how far my persis- 
tence may have already softened your heart 
to me ; but I trust you will be able to forget 
me easily. I shall believe in your ability to 
do so, for I could not bear to carry away with 
me the idea that I had interfered with any 
one s peace of mind. Dear Laura, my letter 
is purposely cold ; but I must stop now, or I 
shall write what had better be unwritten. 
Understand that you are free as far as I am 
concerned. Good-bye. 

"Your former lover, 

" H. Summers." 



The recipient of this letter felt at first 
inclined to be rather angry ; but the extreme 
absurdity of the performance overcame her 
resentment of its presumption, and she 
laughed pleasantly as she handed it to Char- 
lotte Walton, who also was much tickled by 
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it. They were proceeding to criticise its 
style and its author, when they perceived, 
through the window of the breakfast-room, 
which overlooked the street, a tall female 
figure descend hurriedly from a cab, and 
ring the door-bell furiously. 

''It's Lady Fullalove,** said Charlotte 
Walton. ** I'll give instructions not to admit 
her." 

Laura Ruthven seemed to acquiesce in 
this, but when her friend was in the act of 
leaving the room she recalled her. 

*' Perhaps I had better see her," she said. 
" But it s such an absurd hour," argued 
Charlotte. 

** I mean to see her. Charlotte. I must see 
her." 

The colour had left Laura Ruthven's 
cheeks. She feared some dreadful disclosure 
from this woman, who seemed to be her bad 
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angel; but all her hatred and unfulfilled 
desire for vengeance, that had slumbered for 
some time, leapt to life again ; and as soon 
as Lady FuUalove had entered the house she 
went to her, resolutely determined not to be 
overborne by her enemy's power of speech 
and ability to *' make the worse appear the 
better reason." 

"And so, Mrs. Ruthven," cried Lady 
Fullalove in an angry tone, partly assumed 
and partly real, as soon as Laura entered 
the drawing-room, "you have crossed my 
path again. I can tell you this is a much 
more serious matter than wheedling away the 
affections of an old man like John Ruthven. 
A Phoenix like Meyrick Tunstall doesn't 
spring from the ashes of a dead love every 
day; and I think you a very presumptuous 
little—" 

"Lady Fullalove," said Laura Ruthven, 
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who had been disconcerted at first by her 
visitor's promptitude of attack, but had 
quickly recovered, and now spoke with great 
decision, "what has been the nature of your 
relations with Mr. Tunstall ? " 

Do not, fair and gentle reader, imagine 
that our heroine doubted for a moment the 
honour of her lover. Perhaps, when she first 
saw Lady Fullalove that morning through 
her breakfast-room window, Meyrick Tunstall 
was connected in her mind with the dis- 
closure she feared ; but it was for so brief an 
instant that she herself may be said to have 
failed to notice it Her pointed question 
was simply to bring on the crisis of the 
interview at once. 

Lady Fullalove was surprised to find 
Laura Ruthven adopting the offensive so 
vigorously, and did not reply with her wonted 
ease and aplomb. 
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'* My relations with Meyrick Tunstall," 
she said slowly, '*have been the same 
as my relations were with your late hus- 
band." 

'*That is false!" said Laura Ruthven 
stoutly, although she quailed a little inwardly. 

*' Well, they have not been identical in 
every particular, perhaps," said Lady FuUa- 
love in a milder manner; for Laura Ruth- 
ven*s energy was so unexpected that the 
elder woman had lost command of herself. 
It was not so much Laura Ruthvens words 
which had driven her from her guns, as her 
carriage — for both women were standing — 
and an extraordinary appearance of power in 
her face and eyes, which Lady Fullalove 
would perhaps have called a special intensifi- 
cation of her mesmeric aura. 

"No; not in every particular," rejoined 
our heroine. "Meyrick Tunstall is not the 
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man to compromise himself with you or any 



one. 



*' Compromise himself!" echoed Lady 
Fullalove, sinking into a seat. "Meyrick 
Tunstall and I are kindred spirits," she con- 
tinued. "He is a scoffer, but that could 
not prevent his meeting me on the astral 
plane at night, when my disembodied spirit, 
freed from its envelope of clay by the 
miracle of sleep, required the company of his 
spirit in a like state of enfranchisement. 
Though separated by seas, and rivers, and 
mountains, I have met Meyrick Tunstall at 
will just as I have met John Ruthven when 
his earthly envelope was sleeping at your 
side. But something has come between 
Meyrick and me ; I feel that he hates me, 
which John Ruthven never did ; and then 
John Ruthven was a kind of half believer, 
so that even after he fell in love with you, 
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he came, at the behest of his affinity, to the 
trysting-place of spirits. You are making 
some absurd mistake, Mrs. Ruthven." 

As Lady Fullalove resumed her dash 
and self-confidence, Laura Ruthven, also 
seated by this time, grew more and more 
bewildered. 

**Was my husband your lover. Lady Fulla- 
love ? " she asked like one in a dream. 

Anger at first prevented Lady Fullalove 
from replying ; but a moment's reflection 
showed her that she now commanded the 
situation, and she adopted her customary tone 
of patronage. 

"My dear Mrs. Ruthven," she said, "do 
you mean to tell me that you have been 
thinking that all this time ? " 

" You left me with that idea when you called 
on me before," said Laura Ruthven. 

" I have only an indistinct impression of 
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what was said on that occasion. I remember 
you were very ang^, but I really thought, if 
my recollection is at all trustworthy, that it was 
my spiritual relations with John Ruthven you 
objected to." 

" Had you no other relations ? " 

" None in the world, my dear Mrs. 
Ruthven." 

" But your letters .'' " 

" My letters ! Bring them, and I defy you 
to point to a single passage referring to any, 
except a spiritual relation between John Ruth- 
ven and me." 

Without replying, Laura Ruthven left the 
room, and returned in a few minutes with the 
packet docketed " Marcia's Letters." She be- 
gan to undo the ribbon, but her fingers 
trembled so that she ran it into a hard knot. 

" Let me help you," said Lady Fullalove, 
taking off her gloves. 
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Laura Ruthven ceased working with the 
ribbon, and holding the packet in both hands, 

looked Lady Fullalove in the face. 

*^ I think I can trust you," she said, still 
gazing intently at her visitor, ** I will trust you ; 
I do trust you. I have been wrong ; I have 
been wicked. Thank heaven, the vengeance 
I longed for I could not devise a means of 
gratifying. Here are your letters." 

**0h, Mrs. Ruthven, how good you are!" 
was all Lady Fullalove could say as she took 
the packet. She was exceedingly glad to 
have her letters returned, and she was softened 
by Laura Ruthven's penitence. Then she 
deliberately counted the letters. 

**Will you forgive me for all my hard 
thoughts of you ? " said Laura Ruthven, for- 
getting altogether, in her revulsion of feeling, 
the ill-natured criticisms of herself in the 
epistles of Marcia. 
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Lady FuUalove, reckless, selfish, crazed as 
she was, fairly broke down at this. 

" It is I that need forgiveness," she said, 
" not you." 

And with that the two women kissed each 
other, and mingled a tear or two. 

" I am so glad I came," said Lady Fullalove. 
" Last night Meyrick's spirit failed again to 
meet mine, and I determined to understand 
it at once. They wouldn't let me see Mey- 
rick, and Mrs. Tunstall would tell me nothing 
— so I came to you. And — and, I hope you 
will be very happy with Meyrick. I think," 
she added, " if you were to ask him to meet 
me sometimes on the astral plane he would 
do so. Will you ? " 

"Oh yes," said Laura Ruthven, smiling. 

. you are ! " said Lady Fulla- 

thought struck her. "And I 

, too," she continued. " I 
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renounce all claim to Meyrick Tunstalls 
spirit, and I shall now look out for a new 
affinity." 

" Oh, thank you ! " said Laura Ruthven. 
'*Now come and have some breakfast with 
us." 

** No ; you must really excuse me. I 
have a lot to do to-day. There's a meeting 
of the Society to attend, and my new affinity 
to find. Do, please, excuse me." 

Laura Ruthven did not press her; and 
Lady Fullalove took her leave. Then, after 
she had told Charlotte Walton the news 
and received her congratulations, Laura Ruth- 
ven went up to her late husband s room, 
and, having locked the door, sat down to 
think. 

The discovery of her own wretched mis- 
take and the certainty of her husbands 
fidelity seemed to her to alter her position 
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entirely. Since reading Marcia's letters, until 
that morning she had regarded herself as 
being free to wed again or not as she chose. 
But now she set herself to consider, as 
well as she could, how far a second marri- 
age would be consistent with her duty to 
her dead husband, and with her duty to 
herself; for she remembered how, before 
the discovery of John Ruthven's sup- 
posed infidelity, she had vowed to herself to 
hold his memory sacred, and to remain a 
widow till she died, devoting her life to good 
works. If that vow were binding when it 
was made, it was binding now. Then her 
thoughts took another turn. She had not 
loved her husband as she loved Meyrick 
Tunstall. Had she ever loved her husband 
in the true sense .'^ She told herself that she 
had not. She had been taken from school 
and married, with her own consent certainly, 
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but without any freedom of choice, to a man 
much older than herself, whom she had learned 
to esteem and like ; but she had not loved him. 
Then came the question : Could love grant 
her a dispensation from her vow? Her hus- 
band's supposed infidelity she had taken as 
dissolving her union with him both here and 
hereafter ; but that divorce had been revoked 
by the news of the morning. We do not mean 
to say that all this was as clear and definite 
in Laura Ruthven's mind is we have stated it. 
She was too much agitated and too much in 
love with Meyrick Tunstall to reason with 
herself; she was, indeed, afraid to look at the 
matter fairly and squarely when she began to 
have a glimpse of the issue ; but these thoughts 
kept floating before her in a nebulous 

way. 

The drawer from which she had taken 
Marcias letters remained open, and half- 
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automatically she began to lift out the papers 
it contained. She had not been in her hus- 
band's room since the discovery of Marcia s 
letters till that morning, so that she had an 
interest in what she found, as the drawer had 
been only half-examined before. Sometimes 

she glanced at the endorsement, and sometimes 
she did not ; but among the filed letters and 
accounts she came across an envelope sealed 
and addressed to herself. Pushing away with 
a hasty gesture the papers she had piled on 
the desk, she broke the seal and drew a letter 
from the envelope, and, laying it before her, 
leant over the table to read it. Although her 
excitement was much increased by the dis- 
covery of this letter, she yet wondered for a 

passing moment at the curious formality she 
found herself giving to the reading of it. It 
was in John Ruthven's handwriting, and was 
undated. 
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" My Dear Wife, — I have just been read- 
ing a story in a magazine in which a husband 
forbids his wife to marry after his death — with 
disastrous consequences ; for the woman loves 
and marries again, but never knows any peace 
of mind to her dying day. 

** If I die, as I am most likely to do, while 
my little Laura is still young, I not only give 
her free leave to marry again, but beg her to 
do so. I hope she may marry someone who 
will make her happier than an old fogey like 
me could : she cannot make any man happier 
than she has made me. 

** My dearest, I place this in this drawer 
and you will find it when you look over my 
papers after my death. But I pray God to 
spare me for a long while yet, for I believe 
you would be sorry if I were to die. 

"I at first intended to put a clause in my 
will to the above effect, but as I might die 
to-night I write this letter instead. 

** Your loving and grateful husband, 

'' John Ruthven." 
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Her first impulse was to fly to Charlotte, 
but she turned back at the door and fell on 
her knees. Her prayer was addressed as much 
to John Ruthven as to God ; and we do not 
think it was recorded as blasphemous. 

Hardly had she shown Charlotte the letter 
when Meyrick Tunstall was announced. 

Perhaps the moments when two lovers first 
acknowledge their love are not so fijU of de- 
light as the first meeting after that acknow- 
ledgment. "It is not a dream then, after all, 
this great happiness of ours ; nor are we dead 
and gone to Paradise ; but here on the earth 
alive. It is hardly credible ; yet we can clasp 
each other's hands; we can hear each other 
speak ; we can gaze into each other's eyes ; 
and we can kiss each other s lips. Truly, it 
is not a dream, and we are not dead ; if our 
happiness were increased ever so little it would 
be almost unendurable." 
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But the joy of the meeting, some idea of 
which we have tried to convey in the above 
feeble sentences, was dashed by Laura. 

**Meyrick," she said, **a fearful thing" — 
how lovers exaggerate ! — ** a fearful thing 
came into my thoughts once or twice since 
last night, but I have always banished it. Still 
I must tell it you. It is a terror lest you are 
giving up your ambition for me." 

"How.^" he rejoined. "Would you re- 
nounce me if you thought it.^ Tell me, if 
you thought I had spoiled my career by falling 
in love with you, what would you do ? " 

She gazed at him with fear in her eyes 
for one second ; and then — he had pulled her 
arm through his — she clung to him with all 
her might. 

'' I couldn't do it," she said. *' I couldn't 
give you up." 

He comforted her with kisses; praised her 
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beauty — and she was a wonder to see that 
morning ; and, as Charlotte Walton had pro- 
phesied, he asked her if she had donned the 
white dress because he loved her. 

'^ No," she said, '* it is because I love you ; 
and because you are going to let me love you 
all my life." 

But we will not follow all the "bald, dis- 
jointed chat " they indulged in — simple, colour- 
less words, and time-worn lovers' talk, which 
seemed to them aglow with all the hues of the 
rainbow, and as fresh as if they had been 
newly invented. In love the *' well-languaged " 
and the wisest are reduced to the same naive 
terms as the rustic. 

"And now," said Meyrick at last, "you 
must come to~my mother. She wants to see 
you at ]once to give you her blessing. She 
would take no denial, but insisted on my 
coming for you, and she is waiting for us now." 
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" Is your mother quite well pleased, Mey- 
rick?" 

'^ My mother is as happy as I have ever 
seen her," said Meyrick. "You know how 
undemonstrative she is, and she is putting a 
strong curb on herself; but she is evidently 
as excited as I am, and trembles when she 
tries to speak about you. Her haste to see 
you is a sign how glad she is." 

It was a sign, had he known it, of her 
desire to get a disagreeable duty done as 
soon as possible. 

In spite of Mey rick's assurances it was 
with considerable fear that Laura Ruthven 
accompanied him into his mother's presence. 

Mrs. Tunstall was sitting in her favourite 
chair. The windows were open, and the 
sun-blinds down, and the room full of the 
odour of the garden. The young couple 
advanced towards her hesitatingly, be- 
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cause she made no motion to welcome them, 
nor did she say anything. When they were 
quite close to her, they knelt; and then they 
noticed for the first time that her eyes were 
closed. 

"She is sleeping, Meyrick," Laura whis- 
pered; *'and she is smiling in her sleep. 
Should we waken her.*^*' 

"Yes; waken her with a kiss." 

Laura half rose ; and laying one hand on 
Mrs. Tunstall's, which were folded in her 
lap, she placed the other round her neck, 
kissed her lips — shuddered — kissed them 
again, and sprang back with a heart-break- 
ing scream. Meyrick stretched out his arms 
and grasped his mother's knees ; then he 
clutched her hands; and then, casting a sick, 
despairing — but what are words! — an inde- 
scribable look at Laura, he flung himself on 
his mother's dead body. Laura sank down 
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beside him. She put out her arms to clasp 
him ; but it was the man's mother. No, 
she would not touch him ; she would not 
come between them — yet; so she gazed on 
him in silence, sobbing quietly. 



This death, which the young people re- 
garded as an unmitigated misfortune, was, 
for their own happiness, an event of incal- 
culable importance, because Mrs. Tunstall, 
although she would have done her best to 
treat Laura as her daughter, would gradu- 
ally have come to hate her. She died of 
an old heart-affection, a miserable, sleepless 
night having given the disease the chance 
it waited for. With a smile on her face, as 
if waiting to bless them with all her heart, 
she left Meyrick and Laura in the belief 
that it was excess of happiness that had 
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killed her. It was always with that gentle 
smile they saw her looking down on them. 
They lamented, on their marriage day, that 
that smile was no nearer them than heaven ; 
and they wept together when the little boy 
came, and there was no one to call grand- 
mother — no grandmother to bless the little 
boy. 

None of us can ever tell what are the 
true blessings of life. 



And so Meyrick Tunstall is our hero. 
We ourselves don't like him nearly so well 
as Laura Tunstall does, and we don't ex- 
pect the reader to value him so highly 
either; but we have faith in our heroine, 
and we believe that, in the years to come, 
the lesson Meyrick Tunstall has learnt from 
her, that intellect is not everything — the 
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lesson that everybody can repeat out of 
Tennyson, — 

" Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
'Tis only noble to be good,'' — 

but which so few, especially so few of those 
who have any brains, to brag of, ever learn, 
will make him a better and a wiser man — 
more tolerant and more human. 



THE END. 



Printed by Cowan 6* C<;„ Limited^ Perth, 
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'' There is a great deal of real cleverness in the book. The char- 
acters are all alive, the conversations are exceedingly bright and 
natural ; there is in the novel a genuine vein of somewhat pungent 
humour, and the style has for the most part both vigour and accuracy. 
. . . The characters are very fresh and amusing, notably Justice 
Haggard, whose livelong ambition is to breed the ideal pig ; the 
mildly ^amorous and vigorously henpecked clergyman, Mr. Dodd, 
and his energetic, vinegary spouse, who may almost be said to run 
a good second to the immortal Mrs. Proudie." — Spectator. 

" * The Pit Town Coronet ' is certainly not a novel of dismal com- 
monplace. . . . There are amusing enough sketches of the shady 
side of society and of clerical life and mauners. Mr. Wills' plot is 
good." — Saturday Review, 

" * The Pit Town Coronet 'is the best of a batch of novels now 
lying before us. Its author has won distinction in another field of 
literature by his admirable sketches of Persian life in the ' Land of 
the Lion and Sun. ' The keen observation and subtle sense of humour 
there exhibited reappear in his novel, which possesses, moreover, a 
clever plot and several interesting characters."— fTorW. 

'* An exciting novel. . . . There is no denying the author's 
power any more than his gift of humour. The village scenes are in- 
imitable, and 80 is Mrs. Dodd, the masterful parson's wife — her 
Dorcas Meeting is exquisitely droll. . • • It is an exciting 
story." — Academy. 

'*i5marHs the epithet most appropriate to this novel. . . . The 
author writes with ease and spirit ; he is amusing as well as caustic 
and trenchant ; and he shows a considerable amount of dramatic 
power in the scenes which call for it." — St. James's Gazette. 

** It has not always happened that the man who is able to write a 
bright and lively narrative of foreign experience has proved himself 
capable of producing a readable work of fiction. Dr. Wills, who 
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scored a Baocess with a book describing his residence and journeys 
in Persia, has proved in * The Pit Town Coronet ' that he can also 
use the running Quill, pointed with gall, of the writers of novels of 
fashionable life. The story is a clear and brilliant one. His strength 
is rather in the crisp writing, and the keen, humorous, and somewhat 
cynical sketches of society and country life, and of foreign and Eng- 
lish types of character. The Rev. John Dodd and his wife, his 
curate, and his dissenting rivals, the Old Squire, and the ambitious 
Sleek, are excellent." — Scotsman. 

** * The Pit Town Coronet' is both interesting and well written." 
— Athenoeum, 

** An air of painful veracity, . . . clever and very readable." 
— Vanity Fair. 

"Many of the sketches of olericallife are decidedly amusing." — 
Graphic. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

IN THE LAND OF THE LION AND SUN: 

Being an account of fifteen years' residence in Persia, 1866-1881, by 
C. J. Wills, M.D., late one of the medical officers of H.M.'s 
Telegraph Department in Persia. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

** Probably the most amusing book of travel that has been pub- 
lished in recent years. . : . From beginning to end the book is 
anecdotal ; there is scarcely a page without its story or incident, 
some of them rather extraordinary, but all entertaining in the high- 
est degree." — TTie Times. 

** The volume is full of characteristic sketches and anecdotes." — 
AihenoRum. 

^* His narrative of his travels is graphic and easy, and some of his 
stories capital. Dr. Wills tells us exactly what he saw and endured, 
and actuality is the characteristic of every chapter of his book." — 
The World. 

" This book will become a standard one." — Spectator. 

** One of the most graphic and entertaining books ever published." 
— Nocture. 

"Instructive and never dull." — St. James* a Gazette, 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

PERSIA AS IT IS: 

BEING SKETCHES OF MODEBN PEBSIAN LIFE AND OHABACTEB. 

" Qualified by residence, knowledge, and popularity, Dr. Wills 
draws for us a most interesting picture of the Persians, their outer 
and inner life. This book is utterly unaffected and full of keen 
observation." — The Spectator, 
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" Dr. Wills hag done most acceptable work in giving us a second 
volume of life and manners in Persia." — The Academy, 

** These bright sketches of Persian life form a worthy continuation 
of the preceding volume, and augur a successful career in the paths 
already trodden." — The AthenoBum, 
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'* Avery admirable specimen of the short shilling itory, ingenious, 
fanciful, and even fascinating." — Sunda/y Times, 

•* A captivating romance. " — Evening News, 

** The incidents are humorously described, and the music is tem- 
pered with melodrama — ^love, jealousy, and suicide." — St, James's 
OaaetU, 

" The interest is sustained from cover to cover." — Vanity Fair, 

" A more reliable shilling's-worth than many." — Saturday Review, 
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The narrative is always bright. Whether the author is de- 
scribing a dinner-party in Shiraz, or a Fourth of June at Eton, he 
is always readable. . . . there is no doubt that he has written 
an amusing and ingenious story." — St. James's Gazette, 

** There is delightful easy-going reading in Mr. C. J. Wills' new 
novel. . . . Interesting sketches drawn from sporting and fashion- 
able life, ... a pretty love story such as one finds in a comedy 
of manners, and all these elements are blended with a skill that is 
none the less praiseworthy because it nowhere shows traces of effort. 
, . . Sure to be widely read." — Scotsman. 

"A readable narrative, and not a few humorous episodes." — 
Athenanvm. 

" A roUicking story. . . . Mr. Wills' undeniable vivacity." 
— rAe Tim^es. 



IN COLLABORATION WITH F, 0. PHILIPS. 

THE SOUDAMOBES. 

" The most symmetrical novel of the year. ... A lively novel 
which introduces us to one very fresh and pleasant figure, that of 
Aurea Price, the bright Anglo- American* heiress, whose cool head, 
warm heart, and vivacious tongue make a very piquant and enjoy- 
able combination. — Spectator, 

"A clever novel , . . the work is light and unstudied, but read- 
able from beginning to end." — Daily Telegraph. 

"There is movement enough in *The Scudamores' for two or 
three novels." — Athenceum. 

' ' Contains many sparkling passages. "--Academy, 
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IN 00LLA30BATI0K WITH F. C. PHILIPS. 

THE FATAL PHEYNE ; 

OB, 

LOVE'S OEDBAL. 

'' Every page of the book is well written. . • • The characters 
are fresh, seemingly natural." — Scotsman. 

'* To the combined cleverness of Mr. F. 0. Philips and Dr. Wills 
we owe ' The Fatal Phryne,' an amusing book, with plenty of good 
character sketches.*' — World. 

"An amusing novel, full of cleverness, with plenty of humour, 
brightness, and wit, and withal readable from beginning to end." — 
ScUurday keview. 

'* Unquestionably a clever book, with a very clever plot, and a 
great many scenes well worked up." — London Figaro. 

**The smgular adventures of an English artist in Paris are de- 
scribed with that originality and cleverness which have already 
earned for the works of Mr. Philips and Mr. Wills a conspicuous 
place in modem fiction. . . . From beginning to end the story 
runs with unbroken smoothness and brightness." — Pttb. Circular. 
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SIBYL EOSS'S MABBIAGE. 

^* Wrought out with real skill. ... A thoroughly readable 
novel of the Charles Reade school of fiction." — Public Opinion. 

" There is nothing unhealthy. . . . The story is cleverly put 
together. " — Scotsman. 

** One of the most striking and powerful pieces of fiction of recent 
years. " — Piccadilly. 

''Interesting, vividly written." — Daily News, 



IN COLLABOSATION WITH F. 0. PHILIPS. 

A MAIDEN FAIB TO SEE. 

Blustrated by G. A. STOREY, A.B.A. 

" The bright, clever writing which is so popular in these days. . . 
Very pleasant reading. . . . The illustrations add additional 
charms to a very bright book." — Atakmta. 
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New and Forthcoming Books. 

ANACREON. — The Greek Text, with Thomas 
Stanley's Translation. ^ Edited by A. H. 
BULLEN. Illustrated by J. .R. Weguelin. 
Fcp. 4to. Price £i is, net. 

♦Also no copies on Japanese vellum, with an 
additional illustration. Price £2 2S. net, 

t Prospectus, with specimen plate, will be sent on 
application. 

BARRETT, C. R. B.— ESSEX: Highways, Byways, 
AND Waterways. Written and Illustrated by 
C. R. B. Barrett. (With 9 full-page etchings, 
and upwards of 70 drawings.) Price \2s, 6d. net, 

* In November will be published ESSEX: Second 
Series, completing Mr. Barrett's survey of the county. 
(120 copies on fine paper, with additional etchings. Price 
;^i lis. 6d. net,) 

" This is an excellent and original work, which shows 
how large a field still awaits the topographer who can 
wield pen and pencil as deftly as Mr. Barrett." — AthencBum, 

BARRETT, O.R. B.— ILLUSTRATED GUIDES. 

I. SOUTHWOLD. 6d. 2, ALDEBURGH. 6d. 

* Other Guides are in active preparation. 

" Carefully written, well printed, and amply 
illustrated." — Manchester Guardian, 
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CATULLUS. — Edited by S. G. Owen, Senior 
Student of Christ Church. Illustrated by J. R. 
Weguelin. Fcp. 4to. Price \6s, net, 

♦Also no copies on Japanese vellum, with an 
additional illustration. Price ;£i i\s.6d.nei. 

EARLE, A. M.— CHINA -COLLECTING IN 
AMERICA. With Illustrations. Fcp. 4to. 
Price i6j. 

**How few of our noble wood and valley roads had I seen 
until I drove through them searching for old farm-houses 
that might contain some salvage of teacups or teapots ! 
And not only do we learn of America through our china 
hunts, but of England as well ; for nearly all our old table- 
ware was English, and the history of the production ot 
English china can be traced as easily in New England as 
in old England." 

EDMONDS, MRS. — THE HISTORY OF A 
CHURCH MOUSE. A modern Greek story. 
Crown 8vo. Price 2s, 6d. 



GIFT, THEC— FAIRY TALES FROM THE 
FAR EAST. Illustrated by O. VON Glehn. 
Fcp. 4to. Price ^s. 

Contents. The Quarrelsome Quails. The Tortoise 
that couldn't hold its tongue. The Wise Merchant and 
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the Foolish. Big Cherry and Little Cherry ; or, The 
Story of the Envious Ox. The Monkeys and the Gobhn 
Pond. The Crab that outwitted the Crane. Selim's 
Fortune ; or, Small Beginnings make Great Ends. The 
Goblin's Question. The Conceited Deer. 



KNIGHT, JOSEPH. — THEATRICAL NOTES 
(1874-1883). A contribution towards the 
History of the Modern English Stage. Demy 
8vo. Price 6j. 

• Also 250 large-paper copies, with portraits of 
eminent actors and actresses. 

f A second volume (1884-1892) is in preparation. 



LINTON, W. J.-EUROPEAN REPUBLICANS- 
Recollections of Mazzini and his Friends. Demy 
8vo. Price \os, 6d, 



LINTON, W. J.— THE FLOWER AND THE 
STAR, and other Stories for Children. Written 
and Illustrated by W. J. Li^TON. Fcp. 8vo 
Price 3J. 6d, 

" Delightfully fiesh and unaffected. ... Ihe beauti- 
ful little woodcuts by the author form the most appropriate 
and expressive illustrations of such simple and pleasing 
stories that could be desired." — Saturday Review. 
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LINTON, W. J. — CATONINETALES. A 
Domestic Epic, by Hattie Brown, a young 
lady of colour lately deceased at the age of 14. 
Edited and Illustrated by W. J. LiNTON. 
Demy 8vo. Price fs. 6d. net. (^330 copies 
printed.) 

" The epic of Catoninetales relates in due fyttes of 
verse and a little prose the losing of the nine lives of a 
black but comely beast It is printed on white but 
comely paper, and delectably illustrated." — New Review, 

^ The cat in the bag, on p. 48, though small, is too 
terrible." — Saturday Review. 

MISCELLANIES-BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 

THE DIALOGUS OR COMMUNYNG 
BETWIXT THE WYSE KING SOLOMON 
AND MARCOLPHUS. Reproduced in fac- 
simile by the Oxford University Press from the 
unique copy, preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
of the edition printed at Antwerp by Gerard 
Leeu about 1492. Edited by E. GORDON 
Duff. Small 4to. Price \os. 6d. net, (350 
copies printed.) 

" Mr. Duff's edition possesses in a singular degree all 
the qualities which are necessary "to justify a facsimile 
reprint." — Guardian, 

ANTONIO DE GUARAS ; or, The Acces- 
sion OF Queen Mary: being the Contemporary 
Narrative of Antonio de Guaras, a Spanish 
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Merchant resident in London. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by RICHARD Garnett, LL.D. 
Sm. 4to. Price \os, 6d, net. (350 copies printed.) 

" On the interest and importance of the narrative itself 
it is needless to dwell. ... It is equally needless to say 
that Dr. Garnett has discharged his functions-as editor in 
a masterly fashion." — Times. 

SEX QUAM ELEGANTISSIME EPIS- 

TOLE IMPRESSE PER WILLELUM 

CAXTON ET DILIGENTER EMENDATE 

PKR PETRUM CARMELIANUM. Repro- 

duced in facsimile by JAMES HYATT from the 

unique copy preserved in the British Museum. 

Edited, with a Translation, by GEORGE BULLEN, 

C.B., LL.D. Sm. 4to. Price los. 6d. net (350 

copies printed.) 

"As a specimen of Caxtonian typography — and, we 
may add, of its artistic reproduction by means ot 
photographic lithography — no less than on account of 
Dr. BuUen's exegetic labours, this reprint will be 
accounted curious and valuable." — Times, 

INFORMACON FOR PYLGRYMES : Repro- 
duced in facsimile by the Oxford University 
Press from the unique copy preserved in the 
Advocates' Library at Edinburgh. Edited by 
E. Gordon Duff. Sm. 4to. Price los. 6d, 

net, (350 copies printed.) 

* A prospectus of the Miscellanies will be sent on 
application. 
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MUSES' LIBRARY- 
POEMS OF JOHN GAY. Edited by J. 
Underhill. 2 vols. i8mo. Price \os. net. 

POEMS OF EDMUND WALLER. Edited 
by G. Thorn Drury. i vol. iSmo. Price 
Ss, net. 

POEMS OF WILLIAM BROWNE, of 
Tavistock. With an Introduction by A. H. 
BULLEN, and Notes by GORDON Goodwin. 
2 vols. iSmo. Price los. net. 



Volumes of the Series already issued. 

WORKS OF ROBERT HERRICK. Edited 
by A. W. Pollard. With a Preface by A. C. 
Swinburne. 2 vols. i8mo. Price los. net. 

POEMS OF ANDREW MARVELL. Edited 
by G. A. AlTKEN. 2 vols. i8mo. Price \os. 
net. 

* Also 200 large paper copies. 

O'NEILL, MOIRA.— AN EASTER VACATION. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3^. 6d, 
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ORME, TEMPLE.— MATRICULATION 
CHEMISTRY. Small 8vo. Price 2J. 6d. 

POWELL, G. H. — OCCASIONAL RHYMES 
AND REFLECTIONS. Demy 8vo. Boards. 
Price \s, 6d, Cloth. Price 2s, 

" Mr Powell may fairly claim to share with Mr. Traill 
the laurels of modern English pasquinade." — Times. 

" A capital eighteenpenny worth." — Globe, 

PRIDEAUX, MISS S. T.— H I STORIC AL 
SKETCH OF BOOKBINDING. (With a 
chapter "On Stamped Bindings," by E. 
Gordon Duff.) Small 4to. Price 5^. 

" We propose to consider the subject as it falls naturally 
into three main periods : the first from 1494, when Aldus 
Manutius had his printing press at Venice, to the end of 
the 1 6th century. This was the period of Maioli and 
Grolier, of the royal bindings done for Francis I. and 
Henri II. The art attained almost at once its highest per- 
fection, at all events from the point of view of design. 
Secondly, the 17th century, with which are associated the 
names of the Eves and Le Gascon. Thirdly the i8th 
century, the time of Boyat, Duseuil, Nicolas, and Antoine 
Padeloup and the Deromes, in France, and of the 
Harleian style and Roger Payne in England. Any 
division must necessarily be somewhat arbitrary, but it 
happens that in this case the centuries correspond pretty 
definitely to the different types of the art at different 
periods of its development." 
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RABELAIS, FRANCIS.— THE WORKS OF 
MASTER FRANCIS RABELAIS. Translated 
by Sir Thomas Urquhart, of Cromarty, and 
Peter Antony Motteux. With an Intro- 
duction by Anatole de Montaiglon. 
Illustrated by L. Chalon. 2 vols. Imp 8vo. 
Price £i is, net, 

I, ceo copies for England and America. 

Also 2IO copies on Japanese vellum, with two 
additional Plates. Price £6 6s, net, 

* Prospectus^ with specimen plate, will be sent on 
application. 

The copious racy vocabulary of Urquhart's " Rabelais," 
the odd quirks and flourishes, the gusto and swing of the 
rollicking narrative, can never fail to delight liberal readers. 

The publishers of the present edition claim to have dealt 
handsomely with Rabelais and Sir Thomas Urquhart. 
They invited a very distinguished French artist, Mons. 
L. Chalon, to paint a series of oil-colour illustrations, 
which have been reproduced by Dujardin. The originals 
were lately exhibited at the Cercle Artistique, in the Rue 
Volnay, Paris, where they were awarded a First Medal. 

Prefixed to the translation is an essay on Rabelais 
(specially written for this edition) by a scholar of European 
reputation, M. Anatole de Montaiglon, whose knowledge 
of early French literature is certainly unsurpassed and pro- 
bably unequalled. Facsimiles of rare title-pages of early 
French editions accompany the Introduction. 

The volumes are printed by Messrs. Whittingham in 
the best style of the Chiswick Press. 
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ROBERTS, MORLEY. — KING BILLY OF 
BALLARAT, and Other Tales. Crown 8vo. 
Price 55". 

" Mr. Roberts is a capital story-teller, with an incisive 
and dramatic style that is thoroughly individual." — Satur- 
day Review, 

ROBERTS, MORLEY.-SONGS OF ENERGY. 
Square i6mo. Price 5^. 

ROBERTS, MORLEY— LAND-TRAVEL AND 
SEA-FARING. With Illustrations by A. D. 
McCoRMiCK. Demy 8vo. Price ys. 6d. 

ROBERTS, MORLEY.-^ THE MATE OF THE 
VANCOUVER. Crown 8vo. Price is. 6d. 



ROBERTS, CECIL-ADRIFT IN AMERICA; 
OR, Work and Adventure in the States. 

Edited by MoRLEY ROBERTS. Demy 8vo. 
Price SJ". 

ROBINSON, H.J.^COLONIAL CHRONOLOGY: 
A chronlogy of the principal events connected 
with the English Colonies and India, from the 
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close of the fifteenth century to the present time. 
With Maps. Crown folio. Price i6s, 

" Nothing but cordial praise can be given to this 
valuable hooV..^— Manchester Guardian, 

" The book is one which ought to find a place in every 
library of reference." — Speaker, 

"Admirably arranged on a plan equally simple and 
comprehensive." — World. 

• Prospectus will be sent on application. 



RUSSIAN FAIRY TALES.— Translated by R. 
NiSBET Bain. Illustrated by C. M. Gere. 
Demj' 8vo. Price 5.^. 

TOLD IN THE VERANDAH.— Passages in the 
Life of Colonel Bowlong, set down by his 
Adjutant. Crown 8vo. Price 3^. 6d, 

" Colonel Bowlong is a liar of the first water. He 
recks not whether he deals with tiger-stories or with 
his alleged noble deeds on the field of battle. His tiger- 
story is one of the best we have ever read.'* — St, James's 
Gazette* 



VANBRUGH, SIR JOHN.— WORKS. Edited by 
W. C. Ward. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. (With Two 
Portraits.) £1 is.net. 
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Recent Publications. 

BLACK, CLEMENTINA.— MISS FALKLAND, 
and Other Stories. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

" Emphatically nice, easy, satisfactory stories, without 
exaggeration either of purpose or sentiment." — St. Jame^s 
Gazette. 

BULLEN, A. H. — ANTHOLOGIES. 

Lyrics from Elizabethan Song-Books. 

Revised edition. Fcp. 8vo. Price 5^-. 

Lyrics from Elizabethan Dramatists. 

Revised edition. Fcp. 8vo. Price Sj. 

ANTIENT DROLLERIES, in Six Parts. 
Price 3 s. 6d. per Part net. 

* Parts I and II. ("Cobbe's Prophecies" and 
" Pymlico, or Runne Redcap ") have appeared. Other 
Parts are in active preparation. The edition consists of 
300 copies. 

CHURCHILL, CHARLES.— ROSCIAD. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by ROBERT 
W. Lowe. With Portraits. Royal 4to. Price 
£ I \s. net. 

• The edition consists of 400 numbered copies. 

"The edition is not only good, but magnificent." — 
Guardian. 
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CHURCHILL, CHARLES. — PORTFOLIO OF 
PORTRAITS. Price 25^. net. 



CRANE, WALTER.— CLAIMS OF DECORA- 
TIVE ART. Fcp 4to. Price js. 6d. net. 

"No one has a better right than Mr. Walter Crane 
to write about the Claims of Decorative Art, for he 
is certainly one of the best masters of decorative design 
whom we have had among us for many a long day. . . . 
The book is admirably * got up,' and does credit to the 
publishers." — World, 

D'AULNOY. MADAME.— FAIRYTALES. Newly 
Translated into English, with an Introduction by 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie, and Illustrations by 
Clinton Peters. Fcp. 4to. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

"An admirable gift-book for girls and boys." — National 
Obserifer, 

"An exceedingly pleasing volume." — Saturday Review. 
* Prospectus, with specimen plate, on application. 



FLETCHER, ROBERT HOWE. — THE MYS- 
TERY OF A STUDIO, and Other Stories. 
Crown 8vo. Price 2j. 6d. 

" The purely American * Far West ' stories are alto- 
gether admirable." — World, 
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QISSING, GEORGE.— DENZ I L QUARRIER : A 
Novel, I vol. Crown 8vo. Price ds. 

"The one volume in which the siory is told will be 
read through at a silting, and give food for reflection for 
many hours." — World. 

SCARRON, PAUL, COMICAL WORKS. Done 
into English by TOM Brown of Shifnal. With 
an Introduction by J. J. JUSSERAND. Illustrated 
from the Designs of OUDRV. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
£\ \s. net. 

' Also 1 50 copies on Japanese vellum. £2 2s. net 
" Published in a handsome form with every luxury ol 
type and paper. A special feature consists in the 
designs by Oudry, the famous dog-painter to Louis XV. 
These are masterpieces of spirit and taste. . . , To 
the knowledge elsewhere accessible concerning the book, 
M. Jusserand now adds a brilliant account of the author." 
— Athenaam. 

WELLS, CHARLES—STORIES AFTER 
NATURE. With a Preface by W, J. LiNTON. 
Fcp. Svo. Price js. 6d. net. 

* The edition consists of i)oo numbered copies. 
" The tales, with all their rouge and frippery of form, 
breathe a singularly clear and upright morality, and are 
rich in examples of noble manhood and graciou" "■"man- 
hood." — Athenaum. 
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